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OUR READERS SPEAK UP 








THE A.F.T. AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
SOLIDARITY COMMITTEE 

S TEACHERS, it is our lot to pay more attention to 
A the conditions of the world than perhaps the aver- 
age person. We discuss current affairs in our classroom; 
we analyze the ills of the world; we seek solutions to 
their problems. There is a babel of voices concerning 
causes, effects, and plans. But all agree on one thing: that 
millions of people are starving in Europe and need 
immediate assistance. We, who are hoping to establish 
a firm basis for world peace, are building in quicksand 
if the starving people of Europe are not helped, for it is 
an axiom—proven too many times in the past—that 
economic chaos, poverty, and starvation are fertile soil 
for unrest and political demoralization leading to dic- 
tatorship. 

We of the American trade union movement have a 
particularly significant responsibility to shoulder. We 
who feel that there is not much to choose between to- 
talitarianism of the left and that of the right have but 
one element to appeal to. We must strengthen the labor 
and liberal anti-fascist elements in Europe so that they 
can reorganize their democratic movements which will 
then act as a bulwark against any totalitarian threat. 


Many of these leaders and rank-and-file who have 
fought Nazism, Fascism, and Franco’s regime are in 
desperate need of our assistance. In the last two and a 
half years the International Solidarity Committee has 
been sending assistance to just such people. The names 
are supplied to the committee by organizations through- 
out Europe. They are Spanish Loyalists, German and 
Austrian antifascists, Poles, Italians—sufferers from many 
lands and racial and religious strains. 

The International Solidarity Committee functions in 
two ways. It supplies the names of these people for 
adoption, whereby you correspond with them directly, 
sending CARE packages, clothing or anything they 
may need. Or else, you may send a cash contribution 
to the committee. 

Over 3500 families have already been adopted. These 
families have received tens of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of CARE packages. In addition, much help has 
been given by the committee directly. Its medical aid 
section has shipped many medical supplies including 
penicillin; its optical section has ground over 200 pairs 
of eyeglasses to prescription; its children’s section has 
sent hundreds of candy packages to the orphans of the 
Warsaw Ghetto fighters. A cultural section is being 
organized which will send books and periodicals to the 
antifascists who have been cut off from recent intellec- 
tual developments. 

A few excerpts from letters of appreciative recipients 
of assistance will give some idea of their desperate need. 


“T received again two CARE packages which make 
a total of seven. . . . I think others can hardly guess 


how much this help has averted bodily and mental 
breakdowns in our inner circle of friends. We have 
now, however, some serious cases of tuberculosis, 
and we have to place two of our friends as quickly 
as possible in sanitoria.” (From a German) 

“As soon as the package (sent by the ISC) was 
in my possession, we proceeded to distribute it, 
together with others, among those compatriots who 
for reason of their state of health, mutilation, or 
age, are unable to obtain for themselves those articles 
of food and clothing that are absolutely necessary 
for human existence.” (From a Spanish Loyalist) 
Members of the American Federation of Teachers 

are invited to participate in this great work. You may 
either adopt a family or send a contribution to the com- 
mittee. A group of teachers or students may also adopt 
a family. For information, write to the International 
Solidarity Committee of the New York Teachers Guild, 
2 East 23rd Street, New York 10, N.Y. 

ISRAEL SOLEMNICK, Local 2, New York 


SIDNEY WEBB, 1859—1947 


SHORT time ago, Sidney Webb, Lord Passfield, 
A died at the age of eighty-eight. He was an out- 
standing British economist, one of the early Fabian 
Socialists, and a Cabinet member in the first two La- 
bour Governments. Webb, through his contribution to 
Fabian Essays, and the many books he wrote in col- 
laboration with his wife, Beatrice, influenced profoundly 
the social philosophy of the British Labour Party. 
Through their studies of trade unionism and by serving 
organized labor unofficially on Royal Commissions, 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb helped forge an alliance be- 
tween British intellectuals and the trade union move- 
ment. 

Sidney Webb advocated and helped bring into exist- 
ence several innovations and reforms in the British 
college and State school system. He helped secure the 
passage in 1898 of the University of London Act, which 
established that college as a real teaching university. 
With his wife’s help, he established a college of eco- 
nomics and political science, which became recognized 
as a constituent part of the University of London. Webb 
succeeded in getting the subject of economics recognized 
as a science for the purpose of obtaining a degree. 
Tens of thousands of holders of B.Sc.Econ. degrees 
(London) are indebted to the educational pioneering 
of the Webbs. 

He was influential in securing the 1902 reforms in 
education, which resulted in a system of State secondary 
schools. He supported the “dual system” of church and 
State elementary schools, under which grants of public 
money are appropriated for both systems of schools. It 
is felt by many authorities that Webb’s desire for “va- 
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TEACHERS AND THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


Dear Mr. Kuenzli: 

You have asked for an opinion on the effect of the Taft-Hartley Act on 
the right of individual teachers who are union members to engage in political 
activity. 


The restriction on political activities by unions is found in Section 304 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, which amends Section 313 of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act. This section makes it unlawful for any corporation whatever, or 
any labor organization, 


"to make a contribution or expenditure in connection with any election 
at which Presidential and Vice Presidential electors or a Senator or 
Representative in, or a Delegate or Resident Commissioner to Congress 
are to be voted for, or in connection with any primary election or 
political convention or caucus held to select candidates for any of the 


foregoing offices, or for any candidate, political committee, or other 
person to accept or receive any contribution prohibited by this section." 


It will be seen that this section is a limitation on the activities of unions 
as organizations, and not upon individual union members. Furthermore, the 
limitation on unions extends only to activities or expenditures in connection 
aoe Federal offices listed in the above quotation, and not to any state 
offices. 


It is, therefore, my opinion that the Taft-Hartley Act in no way limits 
the right of a teacher who happens to be a union member, to engage in political 
activity. 

Very truly yours, 


(Signed) JOHN LIGTENBERG 


NOTE: The above communication from Attorney Ligtenberg refers only to the Taft-Hartley Act and 
not to the Hatch Act, which imposes some restrictions on some teachers. 
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A.F.L. CONVENTION ADOPTS 


Strong Education Program 


Since President Joseph F. Landis and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Irvin R. Kuenzli were both dele- 
gates to the recent AFL convention, this report 
of the education program adopted by the con- 
vention takes the place of their usual pages. 


_L the delegates who represented’ the AFT 
A at the AFL convention in San Francisco, 
October 6 to 16, took an active part in the 
work of the convention. Three of the AFT 
delegates served as secretaries for convention 
committees: Selma Borchardt, for the committee 
on the report of the AFL Executive Council; 
John Fewkes, for the committee on organization; 
Irvin Kuenzli, for the committee on education. 
AFT President Joseph F. Landis was a member 
of the important committee on legislation. Arthur 
Elder served as consultant to the committee on 
taxation and spoke at a convention conference 
on taxation. John Connors, director of the 
Workers Education Bureau and for many years 
an AFT vice-president, addressed the convention 
and arranged a series of educational meetings 
on workers’ education. 


Convention Adopts Four-Point Program 
To Meet School Crisis 

A four-point program to meet the critical situa- 
tion in the schools was adopted by the convention. 
This program recommended: 

1. Local and state campaigns for obtaining long over- 
due salary increases for teachers. 

2. Appropriation by Congress of considerably increased 
funds for federal aid to education, especially for those 
states not in a financial position to handle this problem 
themselves 

3. Greater security for teachers through the adoption 
of wider state legislation providing adequate retirement 
plans and job-tenure protection. 

4. Defeat of proposals to base teachers’ pay on a 
so-called merit system. 

The resolution in which this four-point pro- 
gram was presented pointed out that: (1) despite 
emergency measures in many states and local 
meet the critical situation in the 
schools, the crisis still exists and there is still 
an alarming shortage of teachers; (2) very few 
students are praparing themselves for the teach- 


districts to 


ing profession. 


All affiliated state and local labor bodies were 
urged to assist in carrying out this program. 


Support for Federal Aid Reiterated 

A billion-dollar program of federal aid to 
education was urged by the convention. In 
presenting the resolution in support of federal 
aid, the committee on education called attention 
to the fact that two kinds of federal aid are 
needed: 

1. Federal support must be provided to raise the stand- 
ards of the schools themselves as educational institu- 
tions. Such federal support should be given without 
federal control, but a local school district, in order to 
receive federal funds, should be required to meet the 
minimum educational standards of the state. 

2. Federal funds must be provided to make possible 
services for needy children to protect their health and 
welfare and to make it possible for them to remain in 


school. These services, which are aids to the individual 


child, as compared with aids to the school as an in- 
stitution, include facilities in such fields as health, rec- 
reation, school lunches, scholarships, etc. Such services 
to the individual child should be made available to all 
children regardless of race, creed, color, or school at- 
tended. Failure to provide services of this kind will 
mean that in the future, as in the past, thousands of 
deserving children -will be compelled to drop out of 
school because they happen to belong to low-income 
families rather than to wealthy families 

To solve the crisis in American education and 
to give to the United States a school system 
which is consistent with the greatness of the 
nation in other phases of its social structure, 
said the committee, a billion-dollar program of 
federal aid, as recommended by the AFL Execu- 
tive Council, is desirable and immediately neces- 
sary. “While current federal aid bills now before 
Congress are steps in the right direction, most 
of these bills are grossly inadequate and will not 
provide a solution of the school crisis.” 

The committee called attention to the fact 
that the costs of crime and child delinquency 
in the United States are now estimated by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation at more than 
fifteen billions of dollars annually, and that the 
majority of the arrests are of children and youth 
of school age. “The criminal tendencies of many 
of the inmates of our penal institutions may be 
traced directly or indirectly to overcrowded 
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classes, lack of individual attention, lack of ade- 
quate vocational facilities, lack of counseling, etc. 
A nation with a fifteen billion dollar bill for crime 
and delinquency should have no hesitancy in 
spending one billion in federal aid to save thou- 
sands of children from lives of crime and to 
reduce the tremendous costs of crime and de- 
Those groups which are opposing 
. might well consider 


linquency. 
federal aid to education 
the fact that a seven per cent reduction in the 
costs of,crime and delinquency would more than 
pay for a billion dollar federal aid program. A 
careful analysis of the problem indicates that 
the lack of a program of federal aid to education 
is one of the most costly deficiencies in the 
American social structure today—costly not only 
in the lives of children but also in dollars and 


cents.” 


Federal Aid in American Territories 

Two resolutions introduced by a delegate from 
Puerto Rico were adopted unanimously. One 
resolution urged that all federal-aid-to-education 
programs which are provided for the States be 
extended to Puerto Rico. The other asked that 
\laska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands be given the same privileges as the States 
in the school lunch programs. 


School Lunch Programs 

The section of the AFL Executive Council’s 
report dealing with the school lunch program 
was adopted by the convention. The final para- 
graph of this section was as follows: 

The last session of Congress unfortunately did not 
provide adequate funds to meet the needs of children 
of the United States. It is shocking to think that 
the Congress of the United States should attempt to 
economize on in America. 
While the Senate did raise the amount originally pro- 
the House, the total amount granted, even 
State federations 
should be called upon to urge and impress upon their 
members that there is no true 

onomy in their effort to deny food to hungry Amer- 
ican children, but that on the contrary, it is their patri- 
otic duty to assure school lunch funds to meet the needs 


food for hungry children 
vided by 


then, and local 


was not adequate 


respective in Congress 


of every child in America 


Basing Teachers’ Salaries on Rating 

The principle of basing teachers’ salaries on 
rating was strongly condemned in the following 
resolution: 


Wnuereas, Certain industrial organizations are pro- 


moting a cleverly camouflaged campaign to reduce the 
costs of education by basing salary increases of teachers 
upon scores made on rating scales and thus limiting 
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@ William Green (/eft) puts to a vote the education 
program presented to the convention by Irvin R. Kuenzli 
(right), secretary of the convention committee on edu 
cation. 





selected teachers; and 
WHEREAS, New York and Delaware, 


laws have already been enacted requiring that teachers’ 


the increases to a few 


In the states of 


salaries be based wholly or in part on rating scales, 


and similar laws have been introduced in a number of 
other states; and 

Wuereas, Such schemes of basing salary increments 
on rating are labelled but in 


tion are the very opposite of a true merit system; and 


” 


“merit systems, opera 

Wuereas, The principle of basing salaries on rating 
scales would tend to provide promotions and salary 
increases for those teachers who are politically able 
rather than for those most competent 
fessionally, and would thus tend to crush the freedom 


af the teachers and to promote political bootlicking; 


who are pro- 


and 
Wuereas, Now, as never before, the teachers of the 
United States should demonstrate to the world a demo- 
cratic school system in which teachers are free and un- 
afraid; and 
Wuereas, The committee on education 
of the American 


the plan to base teachers’ salaries on rating; and 


permanent 
Federation of Labor has condemned 

WuHereas, Dr 
of Education, has 


John Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner 


stated that no system of measure- 


ment has ever been devised which will indicate how 
many dollars one teacher is better than another; there 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor in 
convention October 
1947, emphatically condemn the plan of basing teach- 
ers’ salaries on rating schemes and urge that salary 
based on training and ex 


reliable objective criteria for de- 


assembled in San Francisco in 


schedules for teachers be 
perience—the only 
termining salary schedules; and be it further 


Resolved, That all affiliated bodies of the American 








Federation of Labor be urged to oppose further ex- 
tension of the plans to base salaries on rating scales 
and to assist in eliminating such plans wherever they 
have been adopted. 


International Aspects of Education 
International educational problems were dealt 
with in the AFL Executive Council’s report in 
the following section, which was adopted by the 
convention, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the convention committee on education: 


Today we recognize that the international aspects 
of education are of great importance. On education rests 
largely the course of the world for peace or war. 

The Federation has sought to develop a better under- 
standing of foreign and international problems, and 
particularly the responsibility of the United States in 
the family of nations. 

Training for international understanding is of the 
greatest concern to us. The teacher today must help 
his pupils develop a sense of international as well as 
national responsibility. He must train youth for living 
in one world .... 

Curricula, from kindergarten through the university 
and adult education classes, should be adjusted and 
oriented so that the truth about all nations would be 
presented in such a manner as to develop a better un- 
derstanding among nations and peoples. Textbooks 
and other teaching aids should stress the need and 
means of cultural cooperation. Exchange of pupils, 
exchange of teachers, exchange of labor leaders . 
assist greatly in promoting closer understanding and 
should be encouraged. Such programs should be de- 
veloped. We would, however, urge full labor partici 
pation in such programs. 

We would certainly commend the program of teacher 
exchange conducted through the Division of Interna- 
tional Relations of the U.S. Office of Education, and 
recommend that the Federation use its good offices to 
point out the need for implementing this program 
through a more adequate appropriation. We would 
further commend this program, for it is now admin- 
istered in such a manner as to bring it closely in touch 
with the people in their respective communities. Labor 
is being asked to serve on local screening committees 
selecting the exchanges. 


The Fulbright Act 

Approval of the purpose of the Fulbright Act 
was expressed by the convention in its adoption 
of the following section of the AFL Executive 


Council’s report: 


The enactment of the Fulbright Act is a noteworthy 
example of American foreign policy. This Act makes 
available for educational purposes funds owed us by 
foreign governments on surplus property purchases. 
Instead of repaying us in dollars our neighbors are 
allowed to repay us in training for international good 
will. The purpose of the program is excellent. We 
would, however, urge that the American Federation of 
Labor make sure that the AFL and the AFT are rep- 


resented on the Advisory Board named to formulate 
policy for the administration of this Act. Labor must 
help formulate the plans for this program 


AFT Representation at Mexico City 
And Other UNESCO Conferences 


A resolution calling upon the Secretary of 
State and the President of the United States 
“to afford the American Federation of Teachers 
the privilege of being represented by a qualified 
person of its own choosing” at the Mexico City 
UNESCO Conference and at all future UNESCO 
conferences was adopted by the convention. 


Labor Extension Service 

Support for the Labor Extension Service Bill 
(S. 1390 and HR. 4078) was voted by the adop- 
tion of the following resolution: 


Wuereas, The United States Congress enacted the 
Morrill Act on July 2, 1862, donating public lands to 
the several states and territories to provide colleges 
for the benefit of those engaged in agriculture and the 
mechanical arts; and 


Wuereas, These land grant colleges over the years 
have not promoted the welfare of those engaged in 
the mechanical arts nor has the Department of Labor 
provided research and technical assistance to workers 
comparable to such services provided by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce for employers; and 


Wuereas, A Labor Extension Service Bill has now 
been introduced in both Houses of Congress (S. 1390 
and HR. 4078) to amend the Morrill Act making spe- 
cific provision for research, information, and educa- 
tional extension services for workers through uni- 
versities, colleges, and research agencies; therefore be 
it 


Resolved, That the AFL... 
the immediate establishment of a Labor Extension Serv- 
ice to provide research, information, and extension serv- 
ices to workers throughout the nation through the 
enactment of S. 1390. 


reiterate its support for 


Labor Education Service 

Another resolution protested the elimination 
by Congress of the appropriation for the Labor 
Extension Service Branch of the Division of 
Labor Standards. The resolution pointed out: (1) 
that union requests for services during the past 
year had clearly demonstrated the need for the 
program which had been carried on by the Labor 
Education Service Branch; (2) that there is 
increasing need for bulletins and pamphlets in 
usable form relating to the economic interests 
of union members as workers and citizens. The 
convention adopted the education committee’s 
recommendation that “when this program is re- 
established, it be set up to function directly 
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within the office of, and under the supervision of, 
the Secretary of Labor.” 


Workers Education Bureau 

The untiring efforts of John Connors, director 
of the Workers Education Bureau, to expand the 
work of the Bureau and to make available to 
AFL unions the best possible educational service, 
were commended by the education committee and 
by the convention. The education committee ex- 
pressed the opinion that the expenditures for 
educational purposes in the labor movement 
should be greatly increased. 


Vocational Education 

The convention concurred in the recommenda- 
tion of the AFL Executive Council “that the 
Permanent Committee on Education cause to be 





“CHILD LABOR VIOLATIONS IN BIG JUMP” 

So reads the caption of the official report of the 
Children’s Bureau, which indicates that illegal 
employment of children in industry has continued 
to increase during the fiscal year of 1946. It is 
pointed out that the record of violations of the 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act showed that for plants inspected in 
1946, as compared with 1941, there was an in- 
crease of 441% in the number of minors unlaw- 
fully employed and an increase of 333% in the 
number of establishments employing under-age 
minors. The Children’s Bureau report shows that 
not only has the exploitation of children in indus- 
try increased at an alarming rate, but the exploi- 
tation of children in agriculture has increased 
tremendously, also. 7 


“Little children 7, 8, 9, and 10 years old were 
kept out of school to weed or pick vegetables. 
They carried heavy baskets or dragged great 
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President Landis Participates 
In UNESCO Conference 

AFT President Joseph F. Landis served 
as labor adviser to the U.S. delegates at- 
tending UNESCO's second general confer- 
ence, held in Mexico City November 6 to 
December 3. Mr. Landis succeeded Nelson 
Cruikshank, who was labor adviser at 
UNESCO's first general conference, which 
was held last year in Paris. 











made a special study of the entire subject of 
vocational education, including guidance and 
counseling.” ; 


Child Labor Violations 
Increase at Alarming Rate 


By SELMA BORCHARDT 
AFT Washington Representative 


bags of cotton. They were often transported long 
distances and made to stand up in rickety trucks. 
They lived in dirty crowded shelters with little 
or no provision for sanitation. They belonged to 
no community and, for the most part, were 
deprived of health, welfare and educational serv- 
ices available to community residences.” This 
is an excerpt from the official report. 

Under these conditions, we should expect to 
find @ greater appropriation and an even more 
adequate machinery established to prevent the 
exploitation of American children. However, the 
reverse is true. The appropriation for this work 
has been cut so drastically that the inspection 
and research program to prevent child labor is 
practically wiped out. 

The old Industrial Division of the Children’s 
Bureau, which was established in the very early 
years of the Children’s Bureau, has ceased to 
exist in any form, even under another name. 
Some of its functions have been scattered and 
others abolished. 

In June, 1946, when under the President's 
Plan for Reorganization, the Children’s Bureau 
was transferred to the Social Security Agency, the 
Industrial Division of the Children’s Bureau re- 
mained in the Department of Labor and became 


7 








the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch 
of the Division of Labor Standards. During the 
following year, it continued to operate as a Divi- 
sion, and to carry on all of its functions—both 
administrative and research—in the same manner 
as it did when it was a part of the Children’s Bu- 
reau. Close coordination of its program with the 
program of the Children’s Bureau was then found 
possible. 

However, at the beginning of the new fiscal 
year in July, 1947, first the child labor enforce- 
ment functions and then at the last minute all 
of the functions of this unit were transferred to 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sion by the drastic cuts imposed by the Appro- 
priations Commitee in the House and the Sen- 
ate. This action actually forced the abolition of 
the Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch 
and the elimination of many of its most impor- 
tant functions. American children lost the spe- 
cial protection which they have had for over 30 
years! 

The Child Labor Enforcement program was 
integrated with the centralized inspection pro- 
gram of the Wage and Hour Division and the 
services of child labor consultants in the regional 
offices throughout the United States were elimi- 
nated. This has resulted in the elimination of the 
specialized approach to child labor problems 
through which the Children’s Bureau has always 
rendered valuable and, indeed, essential protec- 
tion for young workers. Under the present organ- 
izational program, and with the tragic cut in 
appropriations, the program through which to 
prevent the exploitation of employed children and 
those standards which we have sought so earnest- 
ly to safeguard American youth, are being rap- 
idly wiped out. 

The research functions of the Child Labor and 
Youth Employment Branch that are to be con- 
tinued have been held together in the Wage and 
Hour Division and the Public Contracts Division 
and are being carried on in a very restricted way 
in a newly established “Child Labor Unit.” The 
outlook for a general child labor research pro- 
gram such as has been carried on in the past is 
very poor at present; especially so with an appro- 
priation of only a hundred thousand dollars and 
the consequent reduction in staff. 

The Consultative and Advisory Services to 
state and local groups which the Children’s Bu- 
reau maintained for more than a quarter of a 
century have been completely abolished. The 


Child Labor Unit is at the present time in the 
process of organization and its program is yet not 
clearly defined. Those of us who have worked 
with the staff of the old Children’s Bureau and 
with those now trying to do something to protect 
our children know that the personnel there em- 
ployed will do whatever can be done to salvage 
anything of the old program that can possibly be 
salvaged. We know also that they will try to meet 
requests for information and services that come 
to the Washington office, but the staff of regional 
consultants who provided the highly essential 
technical advice and services on child labor prob- 
lems in the field cannot possibly be maintained at 
present. This is one of the greatest losses that 
American children have suffered for many years. 


When we consider these facts in relation to the 
reduction in the number of jobs available for 
youth today, the problem becomes even more 
alarming. With jobs scarcer, youth will accept 
more exploitation. 

There are two bright spots in the picture for 
child workers: 

1. The President vetoed the bill providing ex- 
emption from Social Security coverage for news 
boys. 

2. The Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
informed the several state agricultural adjust- 
ment committees that sugar beet and sugar cane 
growers are liable to deductions from benefit 
payments for non-compliance with the child labor 
provisions of the Costigan Sugar Act. This Act 
provides that deductions of $10 shall be made for 
each day on which a child under 14 is employed 
or on which a child 14 or 15 years of age is em- 
ployed more than 8 hours a day. : 

During the war, the regular inspections of the 
fields were generally discontinued. Last May, 
however, formal orders were issued that regular 
inspections are to be resumed to insure compli- 
ance with the Act. 

Under this Act, it is the employers’ responsi- 
bility to obtain proof of age for any child em- 
ployed on the crops. 

Obviously, the entire field of enforcement of 
Child Labor Laws is one in which we, as teachers 
and as trade unipnists, are deeply interested. 

If our locals would report on any phase of this 
subject to the AFT Research Department, our 
children would be better protected and some 
interesting data would, no doubt, be compiled. 
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Towards the County College 


By A. S. VAUGHAN-THOMAS 


The important place of the County Colleges in Britain’s program of educational 
reorganization is explained in this very readable article, written by the head- 


master of East Barnet Day Continuation School, London. 


Mr. Vaughan- 


Thomas views with sympathetic understanding the needs of young workers 


in Britain today. 


ACK in the summer of 1944 I took on a 
B new job. Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say it was a different job; it certainly was not 
teaching as I had known it in the Grammar 
schools, and the students I was to meet were not 
pupils getting full-time education. These were 
young British men and women who had left 
school at the age of 14 and were already earn- 
ing their living in various forms of employment. 
To use official language, I was to start a Day 
Continuation School and to discover answers 
to some of the problems the new County Colleges 
will meet. 

Here I had better do a bit of explaining. First 
of all, a word about Britain’s Education Act of 
1944. The part which interests me is the plan 
to set up independent centers in our counties, 
Colleges for young workers between the ages 
of 15 and 18. The idea is that they shall attend 
these Colleges for the equivalent of one day in 
each week for 44 weeks in the year. 

We had tried a similar scheme after the last 
war but nothing much came of it, mainly for 
reasons of economy. Under the new Act, the 
Day Continuation School becomes the County 
College, and there is more in the new plan than 
a mere change of name. In the old Continuation 
Schools, the main emphasis was on teaching 
people how to earn a living. In the County 
Colleges we have got to do a deal more than 
that. We must show that education is a life- 
long experience, and that special skills of hand 
or mind are not the sum of all that we mean 
by education. And if, when I say this, I sound 
as though I am talking social philosophy rather 
than schooling, that is just my point. I do not 
think you can have a true education without a 
clear social purpose behind it. 

Many people in Britain, including employers, 
are thinking the same way. In fact, my school 
was started at the request of a large engineering 
firm called Standard Telephones and Cables, 
who have one of their biggest factories in North 
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London. They went to the local education 
authority and said in effect: “We read about 
this County College plan. It’s just what we 
want—we like it. But we don’t to wait 


for any official time of starting. We want to 


want 


begin now and we'll release all our young em- 
ployees up to the age of 16% for one day a 
week. We’ll continue their wages while they’re 
getting their education, but we don’t want you 
to do any vocational work. We'll look after their 
technical training and you give them a general 
education. If we do our job and you do yours, 
the result ought to be what the County College 
is to aim at.” 

My County Education committee accepted 
this request, and a new partnership between 
education and industry began. 

That was in 1944 and it was not by any means 
plain sailing. We were still at war. Buildings 
of a suitable type had been requisitioned, ma- 
terials and equipment were in very short supply, 
books were almost unobtainable, and staff with 
a fresh outlook and lively personality hard to 
find. To cap everything, rockets and “doodle- 
bugs” London. 
Eventually we found a home in part of an old 
elementary school near the factory and pre- 
pared to start. A direct hit on the factory, just 
as the morning shift was coming on, put us back 
a week and killed some of our prospective 


were falling frequently in 


students. But the majority were safe, and one 
Monday morning we stood face to face with the 
first batch of 40 boys and girls, all a bit be- 
wildered, as they told me later, at the idea of 
“going back to school.” 

Clearly the first thing to do was to win their 
cooperation. My colleagues and I explained that 
we were all of us, students and teachers alike, 
beginning a new task—and trying to build some- 
thing good out of the evil of war. We then told 
them a bit about the sort of things we hoped 
to do together; what we had had in mind when 
we planned the curriculum; how the big problem 











had been to decide not what to put in but what 
to leave out; why we felt that we all ought to 
continue with English and mathematics. They 
were basic necessities and without them we 
could not read a newspaper, understand our 
factory notices, calculate our wages, know 
whether our insurance cards were right, and so 
on. Then we suggested it was important to 
understand the sort of world in which we are 
living (some day we have all to take our share 
in controlling it): how that meant getting to 
understand our neighbor and his point of view: 
being able to know when we are dealing with 
facts not opinions; and how we might make the 
discoveries together without going back to sub- 
jects like history and geography as they had 
known them at school. (Incidentally, I shall not 
forget the looks of relief at this particular hint.) 
Then we talked about how we might make the 
best use of our leisure. If, for instance, we go 
to the pictures two or three times a week, is it 
worthwhile finding any standard by which we 
can judge if a film was good or bad? what are 
the points to look for in a good film? is the actor 
more important than the man with the camera? 
And then what other ways are there of spending 
our free time? Say dancing, or camping, or going 
to football matches—whether it was better to 
watch or play. This led to our last point in the 
general talk, that you could not do anything, 
work or play, unless you were fit, and what was 
more, knew how to keep on being fit. And so, 
without mentioning too many subject names, we 
had introduced the future students to our first ex- 
perimental time-table, namely social studies, film 
appreciation, physical education, all three sup- 
ported by the basic skills of English and calcula- 
tions. 

Then we talked over ways and means of learn- 
ing through discussion groups, broadcast mate- 
rial, debates, and drama work; how we could find 
living facts in the newspaper and the magazine 
and newsreel; how we could make use of films, 
film-strip, and all sorts of pictures; how we could 
get first-hand knowledge through expeditions and 
visits; how we could look to life as it went on 
around us for a purposeful approach to this busi- 
ness of learning and living. When I felt that the 
doubters were in the minority, I put the impor- 
tant question: “Are you game to try this scheme 
with us?” I shall not forget the enthusiasm and 
excitement of that unanimous chorus of “Yes, 


Sir!” 


So we began. Next came the personal talks 
so that we could make an individual approach 
to our new friends. We learned something about 
their homes and families, their work and hobbies, 
and of course we had to get some information 
about their previous schooling. There were some- 
times little elements of tragedy about this last 
enquiry. Most of our students had failed to get 
into Grammar schools at the age of 11 and some 
of the boys had failed again at thirteen to get 
places in Junior Technical Schools. I remem- 
ber one small group saying to me: “We've failed 
twice, Sir; we’re no good at this sort of thing.” 
This legacy of a double failure made them dis- 
trustful of anything that smacked of school and 
I had to keep on telling them that this was not 
going to be school as they had known it; that 
we were not going to have examinations, prizes, 
and such things. Our job would be to give indi- 
vidual help in all sorts of ways. 


That is how we started our Day Continuation 
School three years ago, working with the coopera- 
tion of our students on this exciting problem: the 
problem of what shall be taught in the County 
Colleges, how it shall be taught, how the Colleges 
shall be run, and, most important of all, what 
sort of young people will be going to them. 


We are still using our original curriculum, al- 
though we have naturally modified it in places, 
but we have found that it stimulates all sorts 
of interests which can be carried on in the eve- 
ning by way of-clubs and societies. At the mo- 
ment we are handicapped because we have not 
the right premises to do this work properly, but 
some day we shall have to face up to the ques- 
tion which Tom has put before us. He is a like- 
able lad, about 16, with a twinkle in his eye and 
a curl in his black hair. He is popular with us 
all, and he is a good leader. What is more, he 
knows his objective. He is going to be a tool- 
maker and he has found that he needs some 
mathematics for his job. He was not much good 
at ordinary school, and when he came to us he 
had almost lost heart about his mathematics. 
Then suddenly, he began to get a grip on things. 
He decided to take work home, but there is no 
one at home who understands what he is doing 
and if he gets stuck—to use his own language— 
“He’s had it.” Sometimes he cannot find a place 
to study. He is one of a large family and all 
have the same claims on the living space: they 
want to do other things, sometimes noisy things. 
What is the answer to Tom’s problem? He hit 
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It is to be noted that in Britain the term “public school” is used to describe a type of school 
which in the United States is considered a “private school.” 
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the solution the other day when he came to me 
and said: “Can’t we run a sort of club here in 
the evening for chaps like me? . . . I mean, not 
exactly a club—just a room, say . . . where us 
math boys can work . . . we could have someone 
.. . one of the teachers just sitting down reading 
a book . . . not working, Sir . . . and we could 
take up our problems if we were stuck now and 
again!” 

Yes. Tom has the answer. It must be the 
Math Club at the County College and what is 
more, when he has finished his math, he can go 
along to the cafeteria and get a cup of coffee 
and meet Mary, who wanted a dramatic society to 
start because she liked English when it was taught 
that way. She used to think English was a lot 
of grammar and dull exercises, but she found it 
is not. She has found that it is speaking clearly 
as well as writing accurately, and she is good at 
the speaking part. Mary started the evening 
dramatic society and that must be part of the 
County College too. 

Or there is Harry. He had started office work 
but did not like it. Looking at Harry’s broad 
shoulders and strong hands, I realized that here 
was a square peg in a round hole. He wants 
an open-air job but his mother wants him to have 
a job in the city—she thinks it will be safe. 
Harry wants help, and, incidentally, Harry’s 
mother needs advice. There is a job for the 
County College here—helping with the task of 
finding suitable employment. 

These are a few of the problems that are un- 
covered at this experimental Day Continuation 
School of ours. It is not only a matter of finding 
out what to do during the day of release, it is 
a matter of recognizing that interests aroused in 
the day-time must be followed up in the evenings. 
That will lead to an active club life built around 
real interests. There is another point too. One 
of the encouraging and embarrassing things about 
our Continuation School is the number of stu- 
dents who come to us when they have reached 
the agreed age limit and say, “Can’t we stay on, 
please?” That is going to happen in Britain’s 
County Colleges; they will have to provide adult 
education of all types. This new scheme of edu- 
cation must not be a matter of “going back to 
school” but “forward to College.” Above all, we 
must offer an adult and a stimulating approach. 
That is why we always talk about “students” not 
“pupils,” “groups” not “classes”; and “voluntary 
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study” not ‘“‘homework.’’ These may seem smal! 
matters, but they count. 
must go and we must work out the pattern oj 


The students’ share in the 


All the old associatior 


this scheme together. 
work is vital. 

From them and their friends those of us who 
want this County College scheme to be a success 
can learn much, I shall always look with grati- 
tude on the young men and women who agreed 
to try it out with us in the East Barnet Day 
Continuation School when the bombs were still 
falling on London, and I shall think too of gen- 
erous colleagues who joined me in a creative 


adventure in a new form of education. 
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Arthur Elder Assists in | 
Formulating Tax Program » 


RTHUR ELDER, AFT vice-president and 
A tax consultant for the AFL, rendered a 


low-income groups 





valuable service to 





and to all those who are interested in developing 
a sound and equitable federal tax program, when 
he represented Matthew Woll, AFL Executive 
Committee member, at the meetings of the Spe- ) 
cial Tax Study Committee appointed by Repre- {| 
sentative Knutson, chairman of the House Ways }?} 
and Means Committee. Although Mr. Woll was 
unable to attend the meetings of the Committe« 
Arthur Elder kept him fully 
mittee deliberations and of the 
sidered. Mr. Woll discussed the 
and instructed Mr. Elder as to his views 

Charging that the recommendations made in the _53)) 
majority report of the committee would “shift the {({ 
tax load from those more those less Y 
able to bear the burden,” Mr. Woll filed a minor- $ 
ity report in which he included the following 
recommendations: 

1. Giving first priorities, in any program of tax 
increasing personal exemptions 


informed of con 
proposals con 


vanous proposa 


able to 





reduction, to 
for low-income taxpayers. 

2. Eliminating excise taxes on oleomargarine, 
women’s purses, luggage, toilet articles, transporta- 
tion, tires and inner tubes, lubricating oil, and 
several other commodities; reducing excise taxes 
on admissions and on telephone and telegraph 


——— 


services. 

3. Taxing capital gains like other income, and 
allowing capital losses in full. (If this could not be 
done at present, at least the tax rate on capital 
gains should be substantially increased, and the 
holding period for obtaining the low alternative 
rate should be raised to two years.) 

4. Closing loopholes in the estate and gift taxes, 
and reducing exemptions and increasing rates in 
these taxes, thus doubling the revenue from 














these sources. | 
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Education and the Future of India 
By G. SUNDARAM 


The author, an active teacher in Madras, South India, and a keen student of educational problems, 
has degrees in both economics and education. He has had twenty-five years of experience in the 
teaching field, ten years of which were spent as headmaster of a high school. He is the associate 
contributing editor of an educational magazine and has written on educational problems for leading 
dailies and weeklies in India. In this article he has tried to point out the close interdependence of 
education and the future of India. He has also brought out the highlights of India's educational plans, 
which have been worked out by India's outstanding educationists as well as by Modern India's well- 


known leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 


“UPON THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE OF THIS COUNTRY, THE FATE OF THIS 
COUNTRY DEPENDS.” 


NDIA is at the crossroads today, in every 
I sense of the term. Four hundred millions of 
people have in their hands the political power 
of shaping their own destiny. India, under the 
English East India Company and, later on, under 
the British Crown, was denied for one hundred 
fifty years the power to provide for herself a 
national system of education as in the progressive 
countries of the West and the East. But the 
time has come when her national government 
feels the urge for planning an educational system 
that will fit the children of the motherland for 
the glorious destiny that awaits her. 


Education for Democracy 

A democratic constitution will soon be estab- 
lished; but “democracy must win the keys of 
knowledge before it can wield the scepter of 
power.” Over 85 per cent of India’s population 
is illiterate; when these illiterate millions get 
political power, it will certainly be a potential 
source of danger. It is therefore absolutely neces- 
sary that any system of public education for a 
democracy provide for all its members—and not 
for only a few—the minimum preparation for 
citizenship. This minimum training must be made 
compulsory and free. A democratic polity will 
insure equality of opportunity for all, for every 
boy and girl to develop his or her personality 
to its utmost and to live what is called the full 
life; it therefore follows that education must be 
available for all, since it is the social service most 
essential to that fullness of development without 
which the vote is likely to prove a delusion and 
a snare, and national autonomy a potential 
menace. 


Education and the Culture of India 
The educational system in vogue in India was 
introduced by the British without any moorings 
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of national heritage and culture. A more con- 
structive system with a positive ideal, integrated 
with the needs and ideals of national life and 
better able to meet the pressing national needs 
of a free country, has to be designed. In some 
respects it will differ radically from that adopted 
in the West. 


Education for Productive Work 

The British Indian educational system has not 
visualized the pupil as a potential worker and 
producer. The instruction imparted is purely lit- 
erary and bookish; it has no bearing upon work 
in the fields, workshop, or factory. At the end of 
the course, the educated youth finds himself fit 
only for clerical jobs, government service, or 
learned professions. The future of India requires 
a system of education which will afford the indi- 
vidual a training which will help him to become 
a useful productive member of society It must be 
closely related to the economic conditions that 
will be established in the future. The fact that 
nearly three quarters of the Indian population are 
engaged in agriculture makes it incumbent on the 
village schools to provide an education that is 
suited to the children of farmers. The education 
must also be related to the rational industrializa- 
tion of the country. At the same time it should 
fit them for a new cooperative social order which 
will replace the present competitive and inhuman 
regime based on exploitation and violent force. 


Education for National and 
International Harmony — 


In spite of the political unity brought about by 
British rule, the policy of “divide and rule” fo- 
mented inter-communal discord and checked the 
fusion of different cultures and races. In free 
India the children of different creeds and nations 
that form the Indian nation should be taught to 
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love one another and to understand and respect 
diverse cultures. An independent India could play 
an active part in promoting international con- 
cord; and her future educational system should 
be reconstructed so as to inspire faith and 
strength in her national life and should be free 
from any element that would inculcate hatred of 
other nations, aggression, exploitation, or impe- 
rialism. Her children should learn to look upon 
those in other lands, far and near, as their kith 
and kin. 


Educational Planning in India 

The vital ideas sketched above have been stir- 
ring the best minds of India, in recent times, to a 
tremendous extent. Even during this period of 
transition, before Indians have acquired full 
power to execute plans and programs, they have 
begun to plan the future educational structure of 
India. Even during this period of storm and 
stress, of pangs and travail, of famine and suffer- 
ing, India’s sons and daughters have had the vi- 
sion to look ahead. After a good deal of thinking, 
study, and discussion, a few plans have appeared 
and blueprints have been published. The most 
important are two, the one non-official and the 
other official—the Wardha Scheme and the Sar- 
gent Scheme, each of which will have far-reaching 
influence in shaping the future Indian educational 
system and, through it, the future India. 


The Wardha Scheme 

The Wardha Scheme derives its name from 
Wardha, a small rural center in Central India, the 
adopted home of Mahatma Gandhi, who first 
promulgated the plan before a body of educa- 
tionists. A committee of experts was appointed in 
1937, with Dr. Zakir Hussain, a great education- 
ist with intimate knowledge of educational sys- 
tems and methods in the East and the West. The 
committee worked on the details of the scheme 
and syllabus. 

The main features of the scheme are as follows: 

(1) All children from the age of 7 to the age of 
14 will receive compulsory, free basic education. 

(2) Education should be imparted through 
some craft or productive work, such as spinning 
and weaving, carpentry, agriculture, fruit and 
vegetable gardening, and leather work. 

(3) The craft should enable the school to pay 
towards the cost of its teaching staff, the con- 
dition being that the State take over the products 
manufactured in these schools. , 

(4) The mother tongue is to be the foundation 
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of all education. 

(5) The other subjects that will be taught ac- 
cording to a correlated program are: mathemat- 
ics, social sciences (such as history, geography, 
and civics), general science, drawing, music, and 
Hindustani as dingua franca. 

Mahatma Gandhi says: 
mean an all-round drawing out of the best in 
child and man, in body, mind, and spirit. Literacy 
is not the end of education—not even the begin- 
ning. It is only one of the means whereby men 
and women can be educated. Literacy itself is no 


“By ‘education’ I 


education.” 

The scheme aims at the “literacy of the whole 
personality” through the craft, and will inculcate 
a true sense of dignity of labor and of human 
solidarity, breaking down the barriers between 
manual and intellectual workers. [It will increase 
the productive capacity of our workers. In short, 
it envisages the idea of a cooperative community 
in which the motive of social service will dominate 
all the activities of children during the plastic 


years of childhood and youth. 


The Sargent Scheme 

The Indian Central Advisory Board of Educa- 
tion drew up a plan of postwar development for 
approval and adoption by the Viceroy’s Execu- 
tive Council. It had the benefit of the invaluable 
guidance of an eminent British educationist, John 
Sargent, educational adviser to the Government 
of India. The Board consists of vice-chancellors 
of universities, distinguished educationists, edu- 
cation ministers of provinces, and directors of 
public instruction. 

The Sargent Scheme may be outlined as fol- 
lows: 

(1) A system of universal, compulsory, and 
free education for all boys and girls between the 
ages of 6 and 14 to be introduced as speedily as 
possible, though in view of the practical difficul- 
ties of recruiting the requisite supply of trained 
teachers, it may not be possible to complete it in 
less than 40 years. 

(2) The character of the instruction to be pro- 
vided should follow the general lines of the Ward- 
ha Scheme of basic education based on the prin- 
ciples of learning through activity. 

(3) As the success of the educational system 
depends upon the teachers and as the present 
status and remuneration of teachers, especially in 
primary schools, are deplorable, a minimum na- 
tional scale of salaries for teachers should be 
adopted with a view to recruiting the right type 
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of teachers in sufficient number. 

(4) Half the amount of the net recurring ex- 
penditure on basic education in each province is 
to be met by the Central Government, the bal- 
ance to be found by the Provincial Government 
and local bodies. For capital expenditures the 
loan system is recommended. 

(5) Free, but not compulsory, pre-primary 
education is to be provided for children of normal 
age range of 3 to 6 years. 

(6) The high school course should cover six 
years, from the age of 11+. Entry to high 
school should be on a selective basis, open to those 
who show promise. The high school course should 
be of two main types: (a) academic; (b) techni- 
cal; the objective of both should be the provision 
of a good all-round education combined with 
some preparation in the later stages for a career 
which pupils will enter on leaving school. In 
order to secure the right type of teacher a decent 
salary scale with rent allowances and urban area 
allowances is recommended. 

(7) Increased facilities for university educa- 
tion with a high standard of research in post- 
graduate studies should be provided. 

(8) Adult illiteracy (85.4%) should be liqui- 
dated within 20 years. 

(9) The scheme includes specific proposals for 
the training and recruitment of teachers, health 


education, school medical service, education of 
the handicapped, and reorganization of educa- 
tional administration. 

(10) While the Board attach great importance, 
at all stages of training, to the training of char- 
acter, and while they agree that religion in the 
widest sense would inspire all education, they 
have left the problem of religion to a special com- 
mittee. 


Conclusion 

A renovated Independent India will emerge in 
the immediate future and her educational system 
will have to be reconstructed. Along with other 
countries she will have to commence her march 
towards the goal of social security. The Sargent 
Report concludes with a significant Chinese say- 
ing: 

If you are planning for one year, plant grain. 

If you are planning for ten years, plant trees. 

If you are planning for a hundred years, plant 
men. 

The aim of India’s educationists and statesmen 
will be to provide a plan containing the best ele- 
ments in the educational systems of both the East 
and the West, suited to her own national genius 
and glorious ancient heritage—a plan for “plant- 
ing” men and women, in whose hands trembles 
the high destiny of Future India. 


OUR READERS SPEAK UP 


(Continued from page 2) 
riety and experiment” in the elementary schools has 
been attained in England, in contrast to the more rigid 
curricula of the more “advanced” Continental schools. 

At a time when reactionary forces in this country 
would restrict educational opportunities, usually with 
the excuse that most people need relatively little educa- 
tion for the routine work they will do throughout life, 
it is inspiring to recall one of Webb’s rare moments of 
eloquence. Having addressed the Association of Technical 
Institutes in 1909 on the need of the proper education 
of youth up to the age of twenty-one, he was questioned 
how, in that event, the community was to obtain its 
supply of hewers of wood and drawers of water. Webb 
flashed back the angry answer: 

“I may be a dreamer of dreams, but I thought that 
the doctrine that education was only for a part of the 
nation was buried a hundred years ago; it certainly 
does not consort with twentieth-century ideas to 
imagine that there is to be a class of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. I want no class of hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; no class destined to remain 
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there and forbidden from rising, because we do not 
provide for it. I cannot believe that we are only to 
provide the means of instruction for a certain limited 
number of people who we think will rise, while the rest 
are to toil for our convenience! Who is to hew? Who is 
to deliver our bread? Our convenience! Our comfort! 
Our comfort is to stand in the way of enabling these 
people, our fellow-citizens, to attain anything better 
than being mere hewers of wood and drawers of water!” 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb ignored their early philos- 
ophy of social change when they praised the Soviet re- 
gime in later life, and failed to discern its negation of 
the democratic ideal. They forgot their belief that 
“history shows us no example of the sudden substitution 
of Utopias and revolutionary romance.” But we owe the 
Webbs a debt for their pioneer effort for labor legislation, 
their humanitarian concepts of social work, and their 
contributions to increased educational opportunities. 
Many of the reforms they worked for in England have 
been adapted to American needs. We are richer socially 
because of the many contributions of Sidney Webb. 

WALTER R. STOREY, Local 3, Philadelphia 
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@ School children of Kassel writing letters of thanks 
for the food they have received from American Relief 
for Germany. 


S YOUR graduating class planning to present 
I a class gift? The Commission for Interna- 
tional Educational Reconstruction appeals to all 
graduating classes to use at least part of their 
class funds to aid students in the war-devastated 
countries and to supply them with textbooks and 
other educational equipment. 

To assist in the selection of an organization 
through which such aid can be contributed, the 
Commission has prepared a handbook listing and 
describing briefly more than 100 organizations 
which are working on some phase of educational 
relief, rehabilitation, or reconstruction for the 
war-devastated areas. Free copies of CIER Hand- 
book may be obtained by writing to the Com- 
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THEY NEED} 


mission for International Educational Recon- 
struction, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. This handbook may be of assist- 
ance also to AFT members or locals wishing to 
extend aid to an individual or group. 

In recent months nine organizations have sent 
the AMERICAN TEACHER information concerning 
their work. For the convenience of AFT mem- 
bers, this information is summarized here. 


COMMITTEE 
overseas medi- 
aid in famine relief in 
help for Italians in 
feeding in Austria, 


AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
(Quaker) includes in its activities: 
cal and health work in China; 
India; general relief in France; 
rebuilding villages; supplementary 
Poland, and Hungary ; supplying materials and personnel 
to welfare agencies in Germany and Japan; work camps 
in Norway, Finland, and Poland; and transport in areas 
of special need in Europe. 

The organization collects money, clothing, shoes, bed- 
ding, and household linen for its work in both Europe 
and Asia. Its Committee on Educational Materials spon- 
sors special projects for boys and girls 

The main office of the organization is at 20 South 
Twelfth Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


@ Boys in a Polish orphanage 
receiving CARE food packages 
sent by friends in the United 


Te 








States. It was the first time 
any of them had ever tasted 


chocolate. 


CARE packages can be sent 
to 15 countries: Austria, Bel- 
gium, Britain, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Eire, Finland, France, 
Germany British 
and French Zones, and all of 
Berlin), Greece, Hungary, Italy. 
Netherlands, Poland and Ru- 


(American, 


mania. 
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AMERICAN RELIEF FOR GERMANY, an affiliate 
of the American Friends Service Committee, directs its 
efforts mainly toward supporting the child-feeding pro- 
gram which has been instituted by the Quakers in many 
German schools, where the neediest children receive a 
supplementary meal of approximately 450 calories dur- 
ing the noon recess. The organization also collects new 
and used garments and shoes, and arranges for sorting, 
cleaning, repairing, packing, and shipping them. 

American Relief for Germany is promoting a program 
of having American schools adopt European schools. Ex- 
change of correspondence between American children 
and those in other countries is also encouraged 

Persons wishing further information about the work 
of the organization should write to its office at 30 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Ill 


AMERICAN YOUTH FOR WORLD YOUTH, 35 
East 35th Street, New York 16, N. Y., is composed of 
students in all parts of the country. Its 1947 program 
includes the following projects: (1) to raise $25,000 to 
establish an International Cottage for war-crippled chil- 
dren at the Decroly Orphanage in the Cité Joyeuse, 
Brussels, Belgium; (2) to continue shipments of vitally 
needed articles, especially school books and supplies, as 
well as clothes, food, etc.; (3) to support sanatoriums 


@ French children in a hospi- 
tal receiving encouragement 
and food from a CARE pack- 
age distributed by Mme. 
Georges Bidault, wife of the 
French minister of foreign af- 
fairs. 


A standard CARE food pack- 
age contains: 12 oz. bacon, 1 
Ib. braised beef, | lb. liver loaf, 
1 tb. corned beef loaf, 2 lbs. 
shortening, 2 lbs. sugar, 1. lb. 
apricots, 1 Ib. raisins, 7 lbs. 
flour, 2 lbs. chocolate, 2 lbs. 
whole milk powder, 8 oz. egg 
powder, 1 lb. coffee. 6 oz. 
soap, % oz. yeast. 


Se 
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ACME PHOTO 
@ Hungry Greek boy gulping the soup which he re- 
ceived as lunch at school in a small Greek village. 


and preventoriums for the thousands of tubercular chil 
dren; (4) to help restore to usefulness and balance chil 
dren suffering from nervous and mental shock brought 
on by their cruel experiences. The program of AYWY 
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@ These Jewish war orphans are refugees from many countries in Europe. This photograph shows the children 


watching, with apparently little enjoyment, a circus performance. 


The two adults in the group seem to be 


the only ones who are much amused. Help of various kinds will have to be extended to such children as 


these before they will be capable of feeling real joy. 


is planned and conducted by Student Councils meeting 
in their respective cities and composed of representatives 
from their various schools and youth groups 

CARE (COOPERATIVE FOR AMERICAN REMIT- 
TANCES TO EUROPE) is composed of 27 major Amer- 
ican welfare agencies and operates on a non-profit, 
government-approved basis. The organization provides 
a dependable channel through which individuals and 
groups in this country may send basic necessities to 
beneficiaries in Europe. 

There are now seven kinds of CARE packages, each 
of which costs ten dollars, including guaranteed delivery 
in fifteen countries of Europe. In addition to the stand 
ard food package, which contains 21.5 pounds net of 
food, there are the following packages: a cotton package 
containing 17 yards of fabric; a blanket package con- 
taining two all-wool Army blankets, plus sewing materials 
and soles and heels for repairing worn shoes; a package 
containing household linens and knitting wool; a woolen 
package containing 3% yards of all-wool material, plus 
lining and sewing equipment, for making a man’s suit or 
a woman’s coat; a layette package; an infant food pack- 
age for infants aged up to 6 months; and a baby food 
package for babies between the ages of six months and 
one year. 

Recently Britain was added to the list of European 
countries to which CARE packages may be sent duty- 
free, ration-free, and tax-free. 
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The address of CARE is 50 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 

CHURCH WORLD SERVICE CENTER, 
senting some twenty-six Protestant denominations, dis- 


repre- 


tributes goods overseas to the neediest in some thirty 
countries without regard for race, creed, or color. At 
present the organization is working on a Christmas 
project of sending towel-bags filled with usable articles 
to children abroad. The seeks to give 
“classes, school clubs, homerooms, and even whole schools 


together, a chance to delight the hearts of boys and 


organization 


girls overseas with packages made expressly for them.’ 

Persons wishing to participate in this project are asked 
to follow these directions: “Pick out a colorful bath 
towel, the heavier the better. Fold it in half and sew up 
two sides. Pack in the gifts and stitch up the remaining 
side. To the outside attach a card containing this infor- 
mation: your name and address, the age and sex of the 
child for whom your kit is intended, a list of all the 
articles in the kit. Wrap the whole thing securely and 
mail it to the Church World Service Center, New Wind- 
sor, Maryland.” 

INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY COMMITTEE is 
continuing its efforts to alleviate the plight of European 
anti-fascists, many of whom have spent years in con- 
centration camps and have endured untold hardships 
under various totalitarian regimes. Through this organ- 
ization some of the members of the AFT local in New 
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York City have worked out plans by which a teacher 
or a school “adopts” a family and sends it packages ol 
food or clothing. Phil Heller, Executive Director of the 
organization, sent a letter of appreciation for the sup 
port received from AFT members in the drive to send 
food packages direct to anti-fascists in Europe 

“Your readers will be interested in the fact that many 
teachers active in the resistance are on our lists, as well 
as families of teachers executed by the Nazis,” wrote 
Mr. Heller. 

The address of International Solidarity Committee is 
303 Fourth Avenue, Room 516, New York 10, N. Y 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y., arranges for the sponsor- 
ship, by individuals or by groups, of schools or of indi- 
vidual children. A U.S. school may select for sponsorship 
a specific school in Belgium, Finland, France, Greece or 
Holland, or it may “adopt” an individual child in one 
of these countries. 

These sponsorships provide used clothing, shoes, and 
supplemental food, since without these many of Europe’s 
hungry, ragged youngsters could not go to school at all 
Minimum school equipment is also sent, such as pencils, 
writing tablets, chalk, and blackboard erasers 

The sponsorship of an individual child costs $8 a 
month, or $96 a year. Sponsorship of a school costs $150, 
$250, $500 and up, depending on the size of the school 
selected. Correspondence between the sponsor and the 
child or school is encouraged. 


UNITED SERVICE TO CHINA (formerly United 
China Relief) is now in its sixth year as a central U.S 
agency which collects funds and distributes them, through 
scores of cooperating organizations, to projects in China 


dedicated to the expansion of educational systems, medi 
cal foundations, colleges, and universities, child welfare 
programs, and small industries 

One-fifth of the world’s children are in China. With 
4 out of 10 dying at an early age, and chances for edu- 
cation limited, China’s children need aid of all kinds 
United Service to China’s postwar program is concen- 
trated in four major fields: education, medicine and 
public health, child care and development, and economic 
reconstruction. Money allotted for the educational pro 
gram supports private universities and high schools, 
grants fellowships in the United States for Chinese teach- 
ers, aids key organizations in training skilled workers 
for China’s industries, and supports efforts to wipe out 
illiteracy. 

The address of the organization is 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. 


WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE COUNCIL spon 
sors the sending of packages of books, clothing, food, 
and educational supplies to teachers in Europe. Fo: 
teachers who have not the time to prepare a package, the 
organization will ship a specially selected package costing 
$5.00. The sender may designate to which country he 
would like to have the gift sent. If he does not express 
a choice, the package will be sent to whatever country 
is in greatest need of help at the time. 

The organization urges that letters be sent along with 
the donations, since such communications help to bolster 
the morale of the teachers receiving the packages and 
aid in “building a firm basis for world-wide friendship 
and peace.” 

Those who are willing to prepare their own packages 
should write for further information to World Education 
Service Council, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. ¥ 


AFT Supports “Zeal for Democracy” Program 


The AFT is participating in the development 
of a “zeal for democracy” program to be carried 
on as a national campaign through the U.S 
Office of Education. 

Meeting in Washington with representatives 
of the Office of Education, an AFT commit- 
tee called for the initiation of a campaign of edu- 
cation on the subject of democratic human re- 
lations. The AFT committee’s proposals included 
the following: 

1. Curriculum revision to teach a thorough 
understanding of the meaning of democracy and 
all its implications, scientific data regarding race, 
contributions of various groups to American cul- 
ture, study of literary works of various racial 
and national groups, elimination of stereotypes 
and biased statements regarding minorities in text- 
books. 

2. Introduction of courses on democratic hu- 
man relations in teacher-training institutes and 
institutions. 

3. Development, through as many educational 
media as possible, of a social consciousness which 
will make it easy for individuals and groups to 


be democratic and practice their democracy. 

Another recommendation was that a confer- 
ence be called, within the next few months, of 
state education officials, and. leaders of minority 
groups, national parent organizations, national 
teacher organizations, and organized labor, for 
the purpose of: 

1. Cooperating in planning the drive. 

2. Coordinating their services and pooling their 
experiences in the field of human relations. 

3. Securing and developing materials for use 
in the campaign 

4. Forming an Advisory Committee to check 
on the progress of the drive. 

The AFT committee was composed of: Layle 
Lane, chairman of the AFT Committee on Demo- 
cratic Human Relations; Selma Borchardt, AFT’s 
Washington Representative; Nelson Cruikshank, 
AFL’s Director of Social Insurance; Florence 
Greve, AFT’s Research Director; and Natalie 
Ousley, AFT Vice-President. 

Representing the Office of Education, in addi- 
tion to Commissioner Studebaker, were Drs. Ed- 
win H. Miner, E. B. Norton, and Ambrose Caliver. 

















The Human Relations Front 
By LAYLE LANE, Chairman of the Committee on Democratic Human Relations 








“For us, here in America, a new charter of human freedom will be a guide 
for action; and in the eyes of the world it will be a declaration of our renewed 
faith in the American goal—the integrity of the individual human being... 
protected by a government based on equal freedom under just laws.” —Excerpt 
from President Truman’s statement on receipt of the report of the Civil Rights 


Committee. 


CREDITS 

Officials of the Department of Justice asked the Fed- 
eral Court of the District of Columbia for permission to 
enter the suit brought by 25 Negro firemen against the 
Southern Railroads and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers on the grounds that the railroads 
and the union are not complying with a 1944 Supreme 
Court decision prohibiting discrimination. The Justice 
Department officials asked the court to grant a tempo- 
rary injunction against any continuation of unlawful 
discrimination. 

» * * 

The 15-member Civil Rights Committee established 
by President Truman has issued a 178-page report which 
is one of the significant documents of all time on civil 
liberties. The report, praised by leaders and most of the 
press throughout the country, is forthright in its recom- 
mendations for national and state action to safeguard 
four essential rights of the citizen in a free society 

1. The right to safety and security of person 

2. The right to citizenship and its privileges 

3. The right to freedom of conscience and expression 

4. The right to equality of opportunity 

The report may be secured for $1.00 from the Gov 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 

= od * 

Hotel Marcy, Lake Placid, which during the war oper- 
ated as a relaxation center for GI’s of all races, creeds, 
and colors, is now carrying on a hotel with the same 
policy. Its slogan, carried in all its advertising, is “Oper- 
ated the American Way—No Discrimination.” 

* * * 





The Anti-Defamation League, through its Department 
of Inter-Religious Cooperation, has issued a booklet de- 
scribing for children the significance of various Jewish 
holidays and the ways of their observance. More than 
30,000 booklets have been issued to clergymen for use in 
Sunday schov] classes to foster a better understanding of 
Jewish culture and religion. 

a. = 

A measure passed by the 80th Congress provides that 
voluntary and non-profit relief agencies registered with 
the President’s Advisory Committee for Overseas Aid 
may ship supplies abroad at government expense. $5,000,- 
000 of the $350,000,000 appropriated for relief in liber- 
ated countries is earmarked for use in paying transporta- 
tion of supplies. 
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DEBITS 


At a public hearing of the Dewey Commission on a 
State University, the Association of Colleges and Univer- 
sities presented a statement in opposition to the proposed 
university. The statement, signed by Dr. John C. Adams 
president of Hofstra College, Dr. Everett Case, presi- 
dent of Colgate, Dr. Frank Fackenthal, acting president 
of Columbia, Dr. Charles W. Hunt, president of Oneon 
ta State Teachers College, and Dr. William P. Tolley, 
chancellor of Syracuse, warned against “coercive legisla- 
tion and bureaucratic control of education.” The pro- 
posal to establish a state university aimed not only to 
provide more medica] facilities but also to enable students 
of minority groups to avoid quotas 

* * * 

For the year ending June 30, 1946, white land-grant 
colleges in 17 Southern states from federal 
funds $20,745,863, or forty times the amount ($535,048) 
received by Negro land-grant colleges. The conference of 


received 


presidents of Negro land-grant colleges tried, without 
success, to persuade Secretary of Agriculture Clinton B 
Anderson to compel an equitable division of funds for 
agricultural education allotted to the states 

* od - 

Rep. Charles A. Eaton of New Jersey, commenting on 
the Civil Rights report of Pres. Truman’s Committee, 
stated: “[The] report omits one very important fact: 
the way God made human beings. No legislation can 
change human nature. That has to be done by religion 
and thought.” 

* + * 

The Washington Evening Star criticized the Civil 
Rights Report for singling out Washington “as the one 
place where its complete prescription for cure (of segre- 
gation and discrimination) could and should be applied.” 

The Star said: “The actual recommendations, however, 
seem to place far more dependence on compulsion under 
law than on divine guidance or the character, the vision, 
and the high principle of our people.” 

* * * 

Mrs. Pauline Kibbee, Executive Secretary of the Good 
Neighbor Commission of Texas, set up for the purpose 
of improving relations between Texas and Mexico, has 
been discharged because her report on farm labor in the 
Rio Grande Valley blames low wages rather than shortage 
of labor for the problems of poverty, ignorance, and 
disease among the farm workers. 
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NEW BOOKS AND FILMS 





Education at the Crossroad 
OUR CHILDREN ARE CHEATED—The Crisis in 

American Education. By Benjamin Fine. Henry 

Holt and Company, New York. 1947. $3. 

Well informed readers will not be surprised to learn 
that their children are being cheated—educationally as 
Even their children are beginning 
to suspect that. Yet Dr. Fine’s book, an expansion of a 
series of twelve articles in The New York Times, not 
only offers confirmatory data, but contains material that 
may appall even the best informed—and therefore the 
most pessimistic—of readers. 

In this remarkably compact book the author, with 
vivid stories and examples gathered on his swing around 
the country, breathes life into statistics and tables. The 
result is a report that deals with every physical aspect 
makes exciting and vital 


well as in other ways. 


of American education, vet 
reading 

Well informed readers will not be surprised to learn 
that their children are cheated in varying degrees: that 
the Southern Negro gets the worst break, that the en 
tire South lags far behind the North, that rural com 
munities are worse off than urban ones, and that there 
are great disparities in educational opportunity even 
among cities of equal financial status. Yet such readers 
may be shocked to learn how near to collapse is the 
entire educational machinery of this country. Dr. Fine 
tells the story of the mass migration of teachers to better 


paying and more respectable jobs, of the emergency 
certification of semi-literates and illiterates as teachers, 
of the complete lack of educational opportunity in 


large sections of the country. His is the story of the 
breakdown of teacher morale everywhere—of an educa- 
tional system, already badly neglected before the war, 
now fallen into so extreme a disrepair that only the 
most immediate and vigorous program, local and na- 
tional, can salvage it. The war precipitated the tragedy 
already implicit in a system inadequately financed by 
the richest country in the world. 

There are few facets of American education that Dr. 
Fine does not examine, and his report will long be valu- 
able to the reader. True, some of his data are fluid; e.g., 
salaries in some sections have already risen since the book 
was published. However, with price rises outdistancing 
wage increases, the teacher’s plight is—even at best— 
pretty much the same. Other tasks: to fill the depleted 
ranks of teachers with competent men and women, to 
encourage the better students to return to teaching as a 
worth-while profession, to replace crumbling and out- 
moded buildings and equipment, to spread educational 
opportunity to all parts of the United States—these are 
problems that will face us for many years to come. 

The solution? Dr. Fine is eclectic, presenting a 
liberal program with which few teaching groups will 
quarrel. Generally, he seeks large scale federal support 
with continued local administration, but with the formu- 
lation of high standards for all parts of the country. He 
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points to the fact that even conservative groups, such 
as the NAM, accede to such a program; here, I be- 
lieve, we should not be over-credulous of lip-service of 
such groups to the cause of education. Given another 
depression, I do not doubt that our business and large 
property owners will once again urge tax economy and 
find in our schools—and in teachers’ salaries—the 
most convenient horse to flog 

Dr. Fine estimates that repair of damage already done 
and satisfactory maintenance of an educational system 
would require five per cent of our national income, or 
approximately seven and one-half billion dollars. At 
the very least, we must at once double our present out- 
lay of two and one-half billions if we hope to solve the 
immediate crisis in our schools. If he is right, the major 
task is to eonvince the people that tax money is not 
money arbitrarily stolen from their pockets, but rather 
that it buys their most important bargains. When they 
learn that soeial goods—not only education, but medi- 
cal care, security against old age and unemployment, 
and many others—can be bought much more cheaply 
and in better quality cooperatively rather than individu- 
ally, the problems of our children’s will be 
much nearer solution 


schools 


ROBERT ROTHMAN, Local 231, Detroit 
William Allen White— 
A Life and an Era 
WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE’S AMERICA, by Walter 


Johnson. Henry Holt and Company, New York City 

1947. 621 pp. $5.00 

If there are still those who believe that scholarliness 
is synonymous with ponderousness and dullness, they 
will be pleasantly surprised reading Walter 
Johnson’s biography of William Allen White. The same 
qualities which won Mr. Johnson an award for the 
excellence of his teaching at the University of Chicago 
have made him an excellent biographer. But the book 
is not merely a biography; it is also a history of America 
from the post-Civil War period to that of World War 
II. The account of a life richly lived gains perspective 
from the background, the background vividness from 
the activities of the individual. 

White during his long lifetime (1868-1944) was able 
to juggle successfully.three careers: those of newspaper 
editor, politician, and writer. Though he toyed with 
the idea of giving up all except the third of these 
careers, it was perhaps the interplay of the three that 
gave his life the completeness and fullness that is por- 
trayed in the biography. His life spams America’s years 
from horse and buggy days to those of jet propulsion, 
and there were few events of importance in which he 
did not have some part. 


upon 


Wisely, the biographer often allows White to speak 
for himself in his own inimitable way. The book, how- 
ever, is no mere collection of witty sayings; the writer 








is always the master of his material and the story moves 
surely along a well planned course. Although the work 
is sympathetic, Mr. Johnson does not shirk evaluation 
and critical comment but they are always honestly his 
own and the facts upon which they rest are amply 
stated so that the reader is free to agree or to disagree 
That the author was able to publish an objective ac- 
count of a man’s life less than four years after his death 
is worthy of note; that he was able to cope successfully 
with the tremendous masses of sources, the like of 
which has overwhelmed many a would-be historian of 
recent events, is probably more remarkable. 

For the reader who is interested in the extensive 
sources used by Mr. Johnson, the segregation of annota- 
tion at the back of the book will be a trial, but for 
the general reader the absence of even the index num- 
ber of reference in the text will be a relief. 

The book is the August selection of the Nonfiction 
Book Club and may well be the selection of many 
Christmas gift-givers to their non-fiction reading friends. 

There are available now three outstanding books on 
the life of the famous citizen of Emporia: his auto- 
biography, his letters edited by Mr. Johnson and re- 
viewed in this magazine last spring, and this biography 
In addition, there is a bibliography of White’s published 
works prepared by Walter Johnson and Alberta Pantle. 
The bibliography was too long to include with the 
biography but was published in the February 1947 issue 
of the Kansas Historical Quarterly, Topeka, Kansas. 

RENATA R. WASSON 


A Manual Designed to Aid in 
Developing Clear Thinking 
SEVEN RULES OF CLEAR THINKING, by Roy C 
Bryan. Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1947. 
This is a manual designed to focus attention of both 
teacher and students upon the positive and negative fea- 
tures of the thought process to the end that they may 
think more lucidly upon the problems of the day. It has 
been used to advantage in Western State High School of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, in a junior class in social studies. 
The seven rules here presented are as follows: 
1. Prevent your feelings from dictating your thinking. 
2. Suspend judgment until you are justified in reaching 
a conclusion. 


3. Strive to identify assumptions. 

4. Insist on adequate cross-section samples. 

5. Beware of analogies. 

6. Call for evidence of cause-effect relationships. 
7. Organize your thoughts. 


In presenting these rules the author makes clear such 
terms as evidence, fact, opinion, prejudice, assumption, 
hypcthesis, analogy, rationalization, and emotionally 
toned words—terms which teachers all too frequently 
assume that the students understand. Clarification of 
these terms is an essential process in the teaching of good 
thinking. 

The book is “down-to-earth” and practical, the illus- 
trations excellent, and the exercises at the end of each 
chapter helpful. The author says that a period of six 
weeks was devoted by the class to the study of this 
manual. It would be interesting to know whether the 
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students in the remainder of the course put into prac- 
tice the principles learned during the six weeks or whether 
they considered it isolated from the rest of the course 
Surely a course in social studies yields an abundance oj 
materials to which these rules should be applied. The 
ultimate success of the manual in achieving its purpose 
would depend upon (1) the teacher’s skill in aiding the 
students to make the transfer to all new situations aris- 
ing in the class or the school in general (student council 
meetings provide excellent opportunities) and (2) the 
teacher’s insistence that the rules here given and ex- 
plained be rigorously applied by the students at all times 

FRANCES HUNTER FERRELL, Chicago 


New Ideas for Parties 


After having been asked to help plan a party for 
an organized youth or adult group, have you frantically 
searched for new ideas in your few leisure minutes? 
If so, you will welcome a new book entitled Suggestions 
for Socials by Ronald F. Keeler. In it 
complete plans for parties, two for each month and two 
miscellaneous. Each plan includes suggestions for invi- 
tations, preparation, games, stunts, and refreshments. Be- 
cause the book is based on the author’s actual experience 
with young people’s groups, the plans are simple and any- 
thing requiring elaborate preparations is avoided. 


there are 26 


The 124-page, paper-bound book may be obtained 
from the author at 1507 University Ave. S.E., Minne 
apolis 14, Minn. The price is 60c 


Illustrated Book on Boston 

Recalls Convention Days 

BOSTON LANDMARKS, by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
illustrated with photographs by Samuel Chamberlain 

Hastings House, 67 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y 

1947. 134 pp. $2.50. 

Many AFT members who visited Boston for the first 
time during the AFT convention last August would be 
glad to have a copy of this book, in which M. A 
DeWolfe Howe, distinguished New England historian and 
Pulitzer Prize winner, has described some of Boston’s 
famous landmarks and neighboring points of interest. 
Adding considerably to the charm of the book, Samuel 
Chamberlain has contributed many fine photographs, 
supplemented by a number of old lithographs and en- 
gravings. There are in all 93 illustrations. 
Thomas Hart Benton 
Demonstrates Mural Painting 

A color art film, released recently by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, shows Thomas Hart Benton, noted 
American painter, in “The Making of a Mural,” a color 
film showing the Missouri artist executing a 22-foot 
mural for a Kansas City store. 

Tracing the entire process from original concept to 
finished mural, it is in reality a ten-minute art course in 
mural painting showing how an outstanding expert in 
the art perfects a complete mural. The film wil! be used 
in courses in schools, colleges, art schools and museums 
both for art students and students of art appreciation. 
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Film Depicts Origin 
And History of Writing 


What is perhaps the first attempt to tell through sound 
motion pictures the origin and history of writing from 
the primitive cave drawing or graphic languages of man- 
kind down to the era of the modern fountain pen is made 
in a new film The 26 Old Characters. 

This new motion picture, produced for the sponsor, 
the W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, by the Jam Handy 
Organization, is two reels in length and is designed pri- 
marily for use by schools. It is loaned to educational, 
cultural, and trade groups without charge. The film is 
free of advertising; it has been made available as a con- 
tribution to American education. 

The film goes back to some 50,000. years ago, when 
our primitive ancestors started drawing pictures of birds, 
beasts, and common surroundings on cave walls. 

Quoting from the recorded commentary: 

“Ancient picture writing, scratched with a bit of flint 
on a piece of slate, tells of a battle with a mammoth. 
Picture writing did well enough for recording a simple 
fact, but it could never be used for a clear expression of 
a thought or an idea.” 

It is shown that the Egyptians first “wrote” in pic- 
tures, but soon each picture stood for the sound of a 
syllable, a big improvement. It was finally made prac- 
tical for every day use by improved tools of writing— 
the reed brush, papyrus, and so on, forerunners of today’s 
writing tools. 

The film story goes on to depict and explain how, 
with the help and suggestion of Egyptian writing prog- 
ress, the Semites developed the world’s first pure alpha- 
bet. There follows a closeup sequence visualizing, on a 
clay surface, the basic development of this alphabet, 
which was the forerunner of what we use and know today 
in business, education, literature and the arts. How this 
alphabet spread over the Greek and Roman worlds is 
also dramatically outlined in picture and commentary 

All during these centuries, improvements were made 
in the tools used for writing and the materials upon 
which the writing was done. There is an especially im- 
pressive sequence showing how the reed pen, on papyrus, 
made it easier to connect letters, which resulted, in time, 
in our small letters or, as the printer refers to them, 
“lower case.” 

The story then proceeds to show the introduction of 
calfskin vellum as the writing material with which writ- 
ing gradually became a fine art. There are sequences 
on the later development of handwriting as education 
spread over the world. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting sequences in this 
picture is that which shows the vital necessity of writ- 
ing facilities everywhere in modern life, what may result 
from the lack of, say, a writing instrument at a crucial 
moment. 

Considering the vital importance of the part played 
by the modern fountain pen in education, business, social 
life, literature and journalism, it was thought by the 
sponsors of this subject that a clearcut visualized ex- 
planation of how the modern fountain pen functions 
would be of great interest and value. 

For details regarding free showings of this motion pic- 
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ture, write to the Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 
LYNE S. METCALFE 


Atomic Energy Explained 
In New Film by Britannica 


Among the new educational films produced by Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films is one entitled ATOMIC 
ENERGY. This film shows by vivid animation the basic 
fundamentals of atomic energy. It illustrates how hydro- 
gen atoms can, through nuclear synthesis, change to 
helium with a resultant loss of radiant energy, the source 
of the sun’s energy on earth. It discusses radio-activity 
and combustion on the atomic level, and shows how neu- 
trons can bombard the uranium nucleus, split it, and 
effect the chain reaction of nuclear fission. The film be- 
gins and closes with the Bikini atomic bomb test. 

Willard F. Libby and other atomic scientists collabo 
rated in the production of the film. This 16mm, one- 
reel, black and white, sound motion picture is for sale 
at $50 less 10% by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 20 
N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, III. 


Sound Film Describes 
U. S. Election System 


HOW WE ELECT OUR REPRESENTATIVES is a 
i6mm one-reel sound film which explains our election 
system. Registration, primaries, electioneering, voting, 
methods of counting ballots, and an over view of the 
responsibility of voting intelligently to make our de- 
mocracy work are the basic contents of this film. Civics, 
government, and social studies classes, as well as assem- 
bly programs, could use it. Dr. Jerome G. Kerwin, 
Professor of Political Science at the University of Chi- 
cago, collaborated in the making of this film. 

It is available in color or in black and white. The 
price is $45 for black and white, $75 for color. The film 
is produced by Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E. South 
Water Street, Chicago 1, Il. 
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San Francisco Local Analyzes Class Size 
And Makes Recommendations 


6 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—In 

a communication to the local 
school board last spring, the San 
Francisco union made recommenda- 
tions for a revision of the teaching 
load on the senior high school level 
They asked: 

“(1) That the maximum class size 
be 30 and that the average be 24 
except in music and physical educa- 
tion, which [should] be maintained 
within the limits proposed in (2). 

“(2) That the maximum assign- 
ment to a teacher be made 150 
pupil-periods per day and that the 
average for all teachers be 120 pupil- 
periods per day, exclusive of regis- 
try, with two pupils counting as one 
for statistical purposes in assignment 
to study hall. 

“(3) That each teacher be pro- 
vided with a minimum of one prepa- 
ration period per day free from any 
other administrative assignment.” 

The recommendations were based 
on a study of teaching loads which 
extended over a period of more than 
a year. The study revealed, the local 
states, that effective teaching is 
blocked by present conditions in the 
schools. The communication calls 
attention to the present situation: 

“It has become clear that the 
Board of Education rules prescribing 
an average of 30 pupils for academic 
classes and 24 for laboratory science 
and industrial arts are not now being 
applied in such a manner as to in- 
sure effective student learning in 
basic subjects. 

“With 30 or more students in a 
class, the teacher cannot give the 
measure of individual attention to 
his students which learning requires 
Intelligent pupils lose incentive, ac- 
quire bad habits, and are lost in the 
mass. Poor students need remedial 
instruction, which follows a tutoring 
process—a method not now realiz- 
able in our crowded classes. 

“The years of the war have 
brought children of great diversitv of 
background to San Francisco. The 
years of the war produced grave de- 
ficiencies in instruction because of 
crowded classrooms and the dearth 
of qualified teachers. 

“Too little parental supervision (in 
many families both parents as well 


as the students being employed) 
during the war years and too much 
pocket money turned many boys 
and girls from home work to the 


movies and to other less desirable , 


ways of spending their leisure time. 

“The consequent gaps in back- 
ground, the spotty learning, the loss 
of habits of industry and self-direc- 
tion in study—in short, the pupils’ 
deficiencies in knowledge and sound 
habits of work have become most 
pronounced on the high school level. 

“Remedial instruction, which has 
become of vital importance, requires 
extensive work with the individual 
or with small groups of students. 
The failure to provide such necessary 
remedial instruction for those who 
nged it, we believe, sends out many 
students who, through their igno- 
rance and incompetence, actually 
menace the welfare of the com- 
munity.” 

The report stated that any teacher 
of pre-war experience can testify 
that pupils today are less responsive 
to authority, that impudence and 
insolence are at a new high level. 

“With 30 or more students in class, 


John Dewey Praises 
Edited by George S. 


NEW YORK, N.Y.—George S 

Counts, member of Local 2 
and former AFT president, is the co- 
translator and editor of parts of 
the official Russian Pedagogy. Dr. 
Counts’ part in the publication of 
this Russian textbook, used in the 
training of teachers, has won the 
unstinting praise of no less an au- 
thority than the noted educator, 
John Dewey. In a letter to the pub- 
lishers, John Day and Co., he states, 
in part: 

“|. it is my conviction that this 
book provides the best key in exist- 
ence to understanding why disagree- 
ment with any phase of Bolshevik 
policv. makes the d'ssenting nation an 
enemy to be dealt with by measures 
that are dictated by wraith and 
hatred. It is superfluous to express 
a hope that the book will have the 
widest possible reading. George 


the teacher cannot detect the early 
signs of psychological and social 
maladjustment or prescribe intelli- 
gently for its cure. And failure to 
detect in time the signs of such mal- 
adjustment is in part responsible for 
the alarming rise of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

“Infractions of discipline follow a 
kind of geometric progression in re- 
lation to class size. If classes of 
‘problem children’ are reduced to the 
minimum, the conscientious teacher 
will be able to know his students, 
to prescribe for individual needs, to 
make use of the body of data assem- 
bled by the counseling staff (too 
rarely used by the classroom teacher 
for want of time), to counsel with 
other teachers and interview parents 

“Many a potential delinquent can 
be saved by such individual treat- 
ment. But such individual treatment 
requires much time and is not feasi- 
ble under the present system, where 
the teacher has too many students 
even to know them individually and 
no time to take action which could 
rehabilitate many who otherwise will 
become liabilities to the community.” 


New Book 
Counts 


Counts has rendered a great public 
service.” 

A review of the book, which is 
entitled J Want to Be Like Stalin, 
will soon appear in the AMERICAN 
TEACHER 


School Secretaries 
Belong to AFT 


22 CHICAGO, ILL-—Many 

AFT members may not 
know that Local 224 of the AFT 
is composed of 283 school secretaries 
employed in Chicago’s schools. This 
local, called the School Secretaries 
Union. was organized November 28, 
1930, and has been active ever since. 

For a number of vears Mrs. Win- 
nifred Higeins served as president 
of the local. The new president is 
Bernice Pieroth 
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Historical Novel by Gary Member 


Is Well Received 


GARY, IND.—Under the pen 

name of Paul Strahl, Otto Reis- 
ing, a member of the Gary local. has 
written a novel which was published 
by Duell, Sloan, and Pearce in time 
to garner for it a group of enthusi- 
astic reviews before the Christmas 
book-buying rush. 

Newsweek states: 

“In his novel ‘The Quarrel’ Paul 
Strahl has set down a piece of 
Americana which is worthy of being 
remembered long after far more pre- 
tentious efforts have been forgotten. 
A story of life in a small town on 
the Kentucky border just after the 
Civil War, it tells of two unrelated 
John McDonalds—nicknamed One- 
Eyed John and Petticoat John re- 


May Darling Upholds 
AFT Policies on 
Oregon State Board 


Two important achievements in 
line with AFT policies can be 
credited to May Darling, who was 
chosen a member of the state board 
of education in Oregon as a repre- 
sentative of employees. 

While the board was setting up 
standards for elementary schools 
which wished to qualify for school 
support money, there was discussion 
concerning membership of teachers 
in professional organizations. Sug- 
gested was the inclusion of this sen- 
tence: “Membership and active par- 
ticipation in local, state, and national 
professional associations is expected.” 
Miss Darling pointed out that the 
provision would have the effect of 
coercing teachers into joining these 
associations. The provision was 
eliminated. Another achievement 
was Miss Darling’s work in the 
elimination of a statement which 
might have opened the way to the 
dangerous practice of basing sal- 
aries of teachers on rating. 


Miss Darling, a former teacher, is 
active in AFT and AFL work in 
Oregon. 


West New York Builds 

Defense Fund 

83 WEST NEW YORK, N. J. 
—A report of last spring in- 

dicated that the West New York lo- 


cal had contributed a total of 
$1,273.40 to its defense fund. 
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spectively—and their life-long feud. . 

“This is solid folklore stuff, and 
Strahl tells it with delightful feeling 
for period and atmosphere. . . . It 
is this real-life quality which makes 
‘The Quarrel’ more than passing 
reading fare.” 

The noted authority on historical 
novels, Gerald Johnson, has this to 
say in his review which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune: 

“The story is the oldest in the 
world, yet always new—the story of 
men and women trapped by life, 
hopelessly trapped, and yet not yield- 
| ee 

“Petticoat John and One-Eyed 
John are entitled to an honorable 
place in the gallery of American 
portraits.” 


Salary Increases 
Won in Spooner 


94 SPOONER, WIS.—As a re- 

sult of negotiations between 
the Spooner school board and the 
AFT local, the city has what the 
president of the board terms “one of 
the best salary schedules in our sec- 
tion of the state.” Salaries range 
from $2000 to $3200 for teachers 
without a degree, from $2400 to 
$3600 for those with a bachelor’s 
degree, and from $2600 to $3800 for 
those with a master’s degree. 

According to John Duel, president 
of the union, and Maurice E. Wein- 
berg, regional AFL representative, all 
of the major parts of the union pro- 
gram were granted. The local had 
strong support for its program, both 
from labor and from the general 
community. 





experience. 


schedule in effect at that time. 


| with such erder.” 


OHIO LAW IS MILESTONE 
IN FIGHT FOR FAIR SALARIES | 


A milestone in the fight for definitely stated teachers’ salary sched- 
ules is a provision of the Daniels-Cramer-Yoder Bill (SB-48) passed 
by the Ohio 1947 legislature. Under it school boards are given an 
t incentive to pay teachers on the basis of formally adopted schedules 
rather than on the unfair basis of individual bargaining. 

The legislation requires that any board of education accepting certain 
state funds for schools must adopt and file with the superintendent of 
public instruction on or before October 1, 1947, a teachers’ salary 
schedule with provision for increments based upon training and 


The exact words of the law are as follows: 


‘ ...Any board of education participating in funds authorized by 
the provisions of sections 4848-1, 4848-3 and 4848-9 of the General 
Code shall adopt and file with the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion on or before October 1, 1947, a teachers’ salary schedule with 
provision for increments based upon training and experience. On or 

before January 1 of each year thereafter there shall also be filed with } 
the superintendent of public instruction a list of the salaries being 
paid teachers in such school district and a copy of the salary 


“Upon written complaint to the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion by any teacher that the board of education of the district in 
which he is employed has failed or refused to expend seventy-five 
per cent of the foundation program of the district, exclusive of 
transportation and tuition costs, for teachers’ salaries, or has failed or 
refused to adopt a salary schedule or to pay salaries in accordance 
with an adopted schedule, said superintendent shall make an immediate 
investigation .of such complaint. 
instruction shall find that the conditions complaimed of exist, he 
shall order the board of education to correct such conditions within 
ten days from the date of his finding. The superintendent of public 
instruction shall be without authority to pay any money to such 
school district under the terms of Sections 4848-1 and 4848-3 until 
he has satisfactory evidence of the board of education’s full compliance 


If the superintendent of public 
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Omaha Minister Points to Need 
For Adequate School Support 


695 OMAHA, NEBR.—The 
fundamental objectives of 
the Omaha local are supported by 
Dr. George S. Bancroft, pastor of 
the Wheeler Memorial Presbyterian 
Church in a privately printed article. 
Below are excerpts from the article 
as reprinted in the Omaha Teacher. 
“The city of Omaha is making 
important plans for the future. It 
might be well for the Protestant 
Christians of Omaha to insist that 
those plans include adequate support 
for the public schools of the city. 
The founding fathers looked upon 
education as one of the chief pillars 
of strong government... . 
““*Whatever we wish to see char- 
acteristic of our nation, we must 
first implant in our schools,’ Presi- 
dent John Adams declared. ‘Laws 
for the liberal education of youth, 
especially of the lower classes of 
people, are so extremely wise and 
useful that no expense for this pur- 
pose would be thought extravagant.’ 
John Jay called education ‘the soul 
of the Republic.’ In a time when 
the nation was poor and faced with 
a terrific crisis, Abraham Lincoln 


pronounced education to be ‘the 
most important subject we as a 
people can be engaged in... .’ 
Thomas Jefferson, in his preamble 
to the Bill for Public Schools in 
Virginia, urged that ‘the most effec- 
tual means of preventing the perver- 
sion of power into tyranny is 
through illumination of the people 
at large.’ 

“The children of this nation are 
the only really secure asset the nation 
has left. How does it protect that 
asset? It now spends more on 
movies than it does on public educa- 
tion, more on liquor and more on 
tobacco than it does on its education 
It even spends more on chewing gum 
than on education, and a great deal 
more on crime. It actually costs 
more to keep a delinquent child in 
an institution than it does to keep 
him in school and train him for 
citizenship. If this city, looking 
toward planned progressive life, 
begins its economy on the institution 
which stands as the foundation of 
democracy, it will have demon- 
strated beyond all question the need 
for public education.” 


Oregon Scholarships Stimulate 
Study of Labor History 


A total of 367 high-school students 
made application for the two $500 
scholarships offered by the Oregon 
State Federation of Labor. Out of 
this number 130 students represent- 
ing 41 high schools in 20 counties 
participated in the competitive ex- 
aminations, which covered the fol- 
lowing topics: 

(1) The industrial revolution in 

the United States 

(2) Beginnings of labor organiza- 

tions 

(3) Knights of Labor 

(4) The AFL 

(5) Historic labor struggles 

(6) Employer and employee tech- 

niques 

(7) Federal legislation 

(8) The CIO 

(9) Growth of labor organiza- 

tions since 1929 

(10) Gains made by labor 

(11) Labor struggles today 

An outline of the topics was sent 
to all high schools at the beginning 
of the year and many of the exami- 
nation papers showed that careful 
preparation had been made. Papers 
were scored by persons who were 
not connected with the Federation 


and did not know the identity of the 
students submitting the papers. The 
written examinations were followed 
by oral interviews by an impartial 
committee of educators. The Fed- 
eration was not represented on it. 

The winners were Arlette Morri- 
son of Springfield Union High 
School, daughter of a Lane County 
farmer, who plans to study jour- 
nalism at the state university, and 
John Reynolds of Washington High 
School, Portland, son of a Reed Col- 
lege professor, who plans to take 
pre-medical work at Reed. The twe 
winners were guests of the Federa- 
tion at its five-day convention in 
June. 


Salary Increases 
Won in New Britain 


87 NEW BRITAIN, CONN.— 
New Britain teachers have 
been granted salary increases for the 
current school year, thus bringing 
the minimum to $2400 for teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree and to $2600 
for those with a master’s. Maxima 
are $4000 and $4200, respectively. 


An Active Local 
Publishes Its Record 


68 DEARBORN, Mich.—Sur- 
veying the record of Local 
681 during the 1946-47 school year 
the Dearborn Teacher lists the 
union’s accomplishments as follows: 
1. Developed a_ sound salary 
schedule. 

2. Fought for that schedule. 

3. Secured adoption of uniform 
pay for outside experience ($100 
yearly for a total of four years). 

4. Ended the old rating system. 

5. Urged a class-size survey. 

6. Urged an equitable transfer 
policy. 

7. Contributed heavily to the 
millage campaign in time, effort, and 
money. 

8. Took stenographic notes on all 
School Board meetings. 

9. Regularly distributed 
graphed notes on School 
meetings to the membership. 

10. Offered to co-sponsor a survey 
of the revenues and resources of the 
district. 

11. Printed five issues of 
Schools; circulation 8500. 

12. Printed nine issues of The 
Dearborn Teacher; circulation 750 

13. Contributed heavily to the 
striking St. Paul, Minnesota, teachers 
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University Local Makes 
Study of Teaching Loads 


56 BOULDER, COL. — The 

University of Colorado is 
conducting a study of the differences 
in teaching loads of assistants in the 
various departments, with the hope 
of facilitating the adoption of a uni- 
form work load for them throughout 
the University 
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Argo Gains Right 
To Participate in 
Formulating Policy 


943 ARGO, ILL.—An agreement 
has been negotiated between 
Local 943 and the Argo school board 
in accordance with which the union 
will elect a committee that will par- 
ticipate in the formulation of policy. 
Irvin R. Kuenzli, AFT Secretary- 
Treasurer, and John Ligtenberg, 
AFT attorney, participated in the 
negotiations 

The pertinent part of the agree- 
ment is as follows: 

“The School Board will recognize 
the Union as a bargaining agent 
provided that a school and teacher 
welfare committee of teachers be 
elected by the Union. This commit- 
tee is to be recognized as an active 
participant in and contributor to 
the formulation of recommendations 
with respect to administrative pro- 
cedures and to methods of solving 
school problems, so that the admin- 
istration and operation of our school 
will be a democratic pattern after 
which pupils can model their own 
activities within the school system. 
In case there is not a satisfactory 
settlement between the Union and 
the principal, the Union shall have 
the right to appeal to the Board of 
Education.” 


Hammond Exhibit 
Shows Agencies 
Influencing Education 


3 HAMMOND, IND.—An in- 

teresting exhibit was pre- 
pared and put on public display by 
the Hammond local. It illustrated 
factors and agencies influencing a 
child’s education and pointed out 
their importance in teaching the 
child to live in a democracy. 

The display chiefly consisted of 
a poster, a mural, a “diamond,” and 
a manikin. On the poster appeared 
this caption: “As a diamond reflects 
light from its facets so the child re- 
flects appreciation and understand- 
ing gained from education.” IIlus- 
trating the caption was a diamond- 
shaped figure with five facets, each 
representing one of the five impor- 
tant agencies which contribute to 
the education of the child: home, 
school, church, community, and the 
world. Their contributions were il- 
lustrated on the facets. 

The exhibit was planned and su 
pervised by Miss Dorothy Hills. She 
had the cooperation of other mem- 
bers of the local, who made the metal 
forms and prepared layouts 
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Wayne University Faculty 


Given Salary Adjustments 


23 DETROIT, MICH.—The Detroit school board made adjustments 

in the salaries of the faculty of Wayne University at about the same 
time that the organized high school and elementary teachers won salary in- 
creases in that city. The AFT organization at the University is affiliated 


with the Detroit local. 


According to Higher Education, publication of the United States Office 
of Education, the salary scale at Wayne is as follows 


MINIMUM MAXIMUM 
Professor $6,250 $7,500 
Associate Professor ~ §,000 6,250 
‘Senior Assistant Professor 5,000 5,470 
[Assistant Professor 4.000 5,000 
Senior Instructor 2.900 4.895 | 
{Instructor 2.900 | 4.000 | 


' 


Birmingham Views Accomplishments 
In Legislation and Salary Increases 


563 BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
The Birmingham local’s Oc- 
tober meeting took the form of a 
tea honoring Miss Allie Mann of At- 
lanta, former AFT vice-president. 

The local was able to look back 
upon the last year’s activities under 
the leadership of Irving Fullington 
with some satisfaction. In addition 
to taking part in winning a salary 
increase, it was particularly active in 
presenting its 29-point program to 
the legislature. 

This year, 1947-48, all Birming- 
ham teachers below the maximum 
salary will receive an increment of 
$135 and an additional $224 cost- 
of-living bonus. As a result of the 
state income tax amendment all 
Birmingham teachers will also re- 
ceive an additional $10 for each year 
of service in the city. This amount 
will be paid in nine monthly install- 


ments to both white and Negro 
teachers, as recommended by the 
white teachers. The salary increases 
came as a result of the work of the 
union in cooperation with other 
groups. Negotiations are still un 
der way for an increase in maximum 
and minimum salaries. 


Tax Rate Raised 
In Referendum Vote 


743 GRANITE CITY, ILL- 

The AFT local in Granite 
City took an active part in a school 
election in which a referendum vote 
was taken on raising the tax rate for 
the education and building fund 
Since the vote was fourteen to one 
in favor of raising the rate, an in- 
crease in minimum and maximum 
salaries for teachers was made pos- 
sible. 


International Speakers Appear 
On In-Service Training Program 


76 WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Internationally known au- 
thors and lecturers will give a series 
of lectures on foreign affairs in 
Wilmington. The series, a part of 
the program of in-service training 
for teachers, was proposed by the 
Wilmington local. Professional cred- 
it for attendance and related proj- 
ects will be given by the school 
board. 

Among the speakers are Pearl S 
Buck, author of books on China; 
John Haire, member of the British 


Parliament; Richard Lauterbach, 
Time and Life correspondent and 
noted author; Professor P. E. Dus 
toor of the University of Allahabad, 
India; and Dr. Hans Kohn of Smith 
College. 

The local gave ten tickets on a 
scholarship basis to each of the 
four city high schools. So keen was 
the interest in the projected series 
that the supply of tickets was ex- 
hausted more than a month before 
the presentation of the first lecture 
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New Haven Negotiates Salary Schedule 
And Sick Leave Provisions 


yu EAST HAVEN, CONN.— 

Negotiations between school 
board and teachers in East Haven re- 
sulted in salary increases and other 
gains embodied in a salary agreement. 
The old salaries ranged from $1200 to 
$2200 for teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree. Those with a master’s de- 
gree received $200 more; those with 
a doctor’s degree, $300 additional. 
The new schedule provides for sev- 
eral annual steps: for each of three 
categories into which the teachers 
are divided: 

Class A—Certified teachers with- 
out a degree. 

Class B—Certified teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Class C—Certified teachers with a 
master’s degree. 

The schedule is as follows: 


Step ClassA ClassB ClassC 
1 $1800 $2000 $2200 
2 1950 2150 2350 
3 2100 2300 2500 
4 2250 2450 2650 
5 2400 2600 2800 
6 2550 2750 2950 
7 2700 2900 3100 
8 2850 3050 3250 
9 3000 3200 3400 

10 3150 3350 3550 
11 3300 3500 3700 
12 3450 3650 3850 
13 3800 4000 
ae 2 3950 4150 
15 4100 4300 


“The 5-Hour Day... 
It's Wonderful ! ” 


68 DEARBORN, MICH.—An 

issue of the Dearborn local’s 
publication, Your Schools, written by 
member Evelyn Pugh, contains a 
summary of hours worked by teach- 
ers each week. The summary, en- 
titled “The 5-Hour Day .. . It’s 
Wonderful!,” follows: 


DUTIES HOURS 
Classroom teaching. .25 hours weekly 
Grading papers. ....20 hours weekly 


Lesson preparation, 
sponsoring, coun- 


seling, clerical 
work, faculty 
meetings ........ 10 hours weekly 





55 hours weekly 


There is adequate supporting evi- 
dence in the issue to indicate that 
the total is relatively conservative. 
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Teachers whose salary increases 
amount to more than $1200 will at- 
tain their proper place on the sched- 
ule in from two to three years. Prin- 
cipals, heads of departments, .and 
coaches will receive a stated sum in 
addition to the amount provided by 
the new schedule. 


The agreement also makes provi- 
sion for various types of leave. Five 
days’ sick leave without loss of pay 
are allowed for each of the first five 
years of service in the system. In 
the sixth and following years up to 
and including the tenth year, one 
more day is added each year. In the 


_event of the death of a member of 


the immediate family of a teacher, 
four days’ absence without loss of 
pay is allowed. Upon approval of 
the superintendent and the board of 
education, attendance at a_ profes- 
sional convention or meeting may be 
allowed without loss of pay and a 
substitute furnished if necessary. 


Teachers’ Rights 
Are Defined in Hamden 


8 HAMDEN, CONN.—Local 

804 reports on working con- 
ditions in the schools of Hamden as 
follows: 

“In Hamden the rights, duties, and 
obligations of the teacher are defined. 
If the teacher is asked to do any- 
thing outside of this definition, he 
must be paid extra for this service. 
The teacher has a right to a voice 
in the formulation of policies. The 
sick leave has been raised to 50 days 
accumulative.” 


Minneapolis Member 
Is Co-Director of 
School Radio Programs 


5 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN — 
Madeline S. Long, a member 
of Local 59, was co-director of a 
series of school radio programs 
sponsored by the Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Schools and the Star-Journal- 
Tribune during the last school term. 
The series, known as “News X-Ray,” 
ran for nine weeks as a trial pro- 
gram. It received honorable mention 
this year at Columbus. A similar 
program is under way this term. 
Miss Long is also visual education 
chairman for the Minnesota State 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


St. Cloud Elects 
Union Candidates 
To School Board 


78 ST. CLOUD, MINN.—For 
the third time the St. Cloud 
local participated in a spring school 
board election. With the active sup- 
port of the local central labor body 
and other groups, two union-sup- 
ported members were elected 

One of these is a former local 
teacher who continued her member- 
ship in the AFT when she left the 
teaching profession after her mar- 
riage, in conformity with a board 
rule against the employment of mar- 
ried women teachers. 

The victory of the union-support- 
ed candidates is particularly impor- 
tant since the matter of revising the 
salary schedule is to be considered 
this year by the school board. 


AFT Member Directs 
Special Education 
In Cedar Rapids 


69 EAU CLAIRE, WIS.—Le 
Roy Peterson, AFT member, 
has been appointed director of spe- 
cial education in the schools of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. The newly created 
department which he heads includes 
education of the mentally and phy- 
sically handicapped, bedside train- 
ing, and speech correction, and even- 
tually will also include special train- 
ing for intellectually gifted children. 
He had charge of similar work for 
several years in Eau Claire. 


Minnesota's Loss 
Is New York's Gain 


444 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.— 
Dr. Theodore Brameld, 
member of the AFT local at the 
University of Minnesota, has re- 
signed his position as professor of 
educational philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to accept a 
similar one at New York University. 

Dr. Wesley Peik, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Edu- 
cation, referred to Dr. Brameld’s de- 
parture as “the greatest loss in the 
10 years of my deanship.” 





Pep Up Your Parties with 
“Suggestions for Socials.” 26 
arties—124 pages—price 60c. | 
faec! gift for school and church. 
| Ron Keeler, 1507 University Ave- 
| mue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 
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Community Leaders Address 
Meetings of Mobile Locals 


77 MOBILE, ALA—A series 

of monthly meetings at 
which addresses were made by prom- 
inent persons from the community 
proved highly stimulating to the 
members of the Mobile Federation 
of Teachers, the local reports. The 
meetings also provided a way to ac- 
quaint leaders of the area with the 
problems of the schools and the 
teachers. 

Among the speakers have been 
several legislators, a newspaper 
woman, school board members, busi- 
ness men, and religious leaders. 

One of the recent speakers was 
‘Rev. Joel McDavid, a liberal young 
Methodist minister, graduate of 
Milsaps College and Emory Univer- 
sity, who talked on “The School 
Teachers’ Dilemma.” In his address 


Substitutes’ Salaries 
Increased in Newark 


48 NEWARK, N. J.—The 

teachers’ union of Newark 
has worked for some timé to im- 
prove the status and salaries of “per- 
manent” (long-term) substitutes. Its 
president, Charles A. Allen, ‘stated 
the position of the union as follows: 
“If their services are satisfactory, 
they are entitled to permanent em- 
ployment at the regular salary scale. 
If they are not good enough to teach 
in Newark, they should be com- 
pletely dropped.” 

The efforts of the union were par- 
tially rewarded when the school 
board raised the pay of monthly sub- 
stitutes to $250.00 and that of per 
diem ones to $12.50 a day. 


State Emergency Fund 
Makes Bonus Possible 
For Chicago Teachers 


CHICAGO, ILL. A bonus 
totaling approximately $1,879,- 
000 was paid teachers in the Chicago 
schools in November. Payment of 
the bonus was largely the conse- 
quence of work by the AFT local. 


The money had been made avail- 
able by the state legislature for emer- 
gency distribution to teachers. The 
amount received by each teacher 
was about 41% of his salary earned 
from September 29 to October 24. 
Bonuses for the classroom teachers 
ranged from $91.08 to $173.80. 
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Rev. McDavid said: “You have back 
of you the long hard-fought battle 
for the right to organize unions.- You 
have the triumph of this movement 
to pave the way for your own suc- 
cess.” 

Stressing the importance of the 
teacher in a democratic society, Rev 
McDavid made this statement: “We 
cannot live in a democracy until 
democracy lives in a large number 
of people. Through public education 
not only has America been made safe 
for democracy, but democracy has 
been made safe for America.” 


Detroit Maximum Pay 
Reached in 8th Year 
23 DETROIT, MICH.—A 


notable feature of the new 
1947248 schedule in Detroit is the 
fact that the maximum salary is 
reached at the eighth year. Another 
important feature is that the schedule 


is of the single-salary type. The 


schedule follows: 


Year B.A M.A. 
1 $2775.. ....$2900 
2 SEERA +s vacccsn Gee 
3 : Cc canes 3400 
4 DEED cassvcces Be 
eres a 
Rs kw tee RR a 4150 
7 “aban seta Sr 4400 
Py. aiemigats a ... 4500 


Los Angeles Fights 
To Prevent 
Rating-Salary Tie-Up 


43 LOS ANGELES, CAL.— 

The new Los Angeles single 
salary schedule provides for a min- 
imum of $2690 and a maximum of 
$5070. All increases after the first 
two, which may be based on experi- 
ence alone, require the acquisition of 
a stipulated number of “points.” 
How the points are to be earned has 
not been defined by the school board 
but statements of its president seem 
to indicate that some sort of con- 
nection between rating (“satisfactory 
service”) and salary is contemplated. 
The union is taking active steps in 
opposition to the proposed plan, 
which appears to them undemo- 
cratic and a threat to the morale 
of the teaching profession in the city. 





IN CASH 
BN IN contests 
Wim the neat contest ve 
enter. Our CONTEST 
MAGAZINE has helped 
others win. MAGAZINE 
lists current contests. 
Send 25c for sample copy. 


GENERAL CONTEST MAGAZINE 
1609 E. Sth St. Dept. 22, Duluth 5, Minn 








New Colorado Local 
Makes Progress 


95 LAFAYETTE, COL.—Since 

the organization of Local 
956 in January of this year it has 
almost doubled its membership and 
now includes a majority of the 
teachers. 

The local reports also that upon 
request by the union a $400 increase 
in each step of the salary schedule 
was granted, effective as of Septem- 
ber 1, in addition to regular incre 
ments of $100 and $125; and par 
ticipation in the state retirement 
program was made possible, effective 
January 1, 1948. 

The candidate for president of the 
local school board who was backed 
by the local was elected by a large 
majority 


“Equal Pay” Provision 
Voted in Illinois 


A notable piece of legislation was 
passed in Illinois during the last leg- 
islative session. The law provides 
for equal pay for men and women 
teachers. In the future, school 
boards will not be permitted to set 
a lower salary scale for women who 
have the same training and experi- 
ence as men doing similar work. 





Married Teachers | 
Given Equal Status | 
By Connecticut Law 


An important victory was 
won in Connecticut in the 
passage of Public Act 288 by 
the 1947 General Assembly. 
The law states: 

“No municipality or board 
of education thereof shall dis- 
criminate on the basis of mari- 
tal status in the employment | 
of teachers in the public 
schools or in the determina- 
tion of the compensation to 
| be paid such teachers.” 




















Labor Notes 


By MEYER HALUSHKA, Local 1 











HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 66TH A.F.L. CONVENTION 


HE delegates to the 66th AFL convention, held in 

San Francisco, took the following action: 

1. Authorized a vigorous drive to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Law by: 

a) an educational campaign through radio programs, 
newspaper publicity, and motion pictures to inform 
the American people how dangerous the law is to 
the nation. 

b) an active political campaign under the direction 
of the newly created “Labor’s Educational and Polit- 
ical League” to elect those candidates for Congress 
who will favor the repeal of the Taft-Hartley Law 
and to defeat the reactionary anti-labor Representa- 
tives who supported the bill. 

2. Increased the per capita tax to three cents per 
member per month. It is estimated that the increase will 
give the AFL $1,000,000 additional income annually. 

3. Amended the constitution of the AFL to 
eliminate the office of vice-president and establish the 
president and secretary-treasurer as the only officers 
This action was taken to protect the 300,000 members of 
the federal labor unions directly affiliated with the AFL, 
who would be denied the services of the National Labor 
Relations Board due to the refusal of John L. Lewis to 
affidavit. The former 
members of the Executive 


sign the non-communist vice- 
presidents become solely 
Council. 

4. Denounced the World Federation of Trade 
Unions as “a caricature of a world federation of trade 
unions—as a camouflaged and delicately controlled in- 
strument of Soviet imperialist interests and foreign 
policy.” 

5. Endorsed the Marshall Plan for European aid as 
a means of preserving “world peace and bolstering the 
free governments of western Europe.” 

6. Endorsed the Marshall proposal to the General 
Assembly for the establishment of a continuous agency 
and favored abolition of the veto power in the United 
Nations. 

7. Charged that 
sponsibility for the prevailing dangerous international 
tensions” and that “its spokesmen have paralyzed every 
attempt to develop the United Nations into an effective 
instrument of world peace.” 

8. Unanimously endorsed the Stratton Bill, which 
provides for the admittance of 400,000 Europeans over 
a period of four years. The majority report of the 
United Nations Special Committee on Palestine calling 
for the creation of an Independent Jewish State and 
the admission of 150,000 Jews into Palestine in the next 
two years was also approved. 


Russia bears the “heaviest re 


9. Drafted a positive legislative program for 1948, 
including a long range and effective national housing 
program, the broadening of social security coverage 


30 


and an increase in benefits paid, inauguration of national 
health insurance, and the lifting of the minimum wage 
level to at least 75c an hour. 


ees &¢ & ee = & SS 


Over seven hundred delegates representing nearly eight 
million members attended the convention, held in San 
Francisco. 

The delegates were saddened by the death of the 
general counsel of the AFL, Joseph A. Padway, whe 
was stricken while addressing the convention and died 
several hours later in a San Francisco hospital 

William Green and George Meany 
unanimously to the positions of president and secretary- 
treasurer respectively Dan W. Tracy, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, succeeded John L 
Lewis on the Executive Council 


Aid Asked for Victims 
Of Texas City Disaster 

The following letter asking for aid for the children 
and widows of AFL members who lost their lives in 
the Texas City disaster last spring was sent to the 
officers of AFL national and international unions, to 
state federations, and to city labor bodies: 


were reelected 


Dear Sirs and Brothers 

A large number of members of American Federation 
of Labor Unions lost their lives in the tragic Texas 
City disaster which occurred on or about April 17th 
Because of this fact the Galveston Labor Council is 
endeavoring to raise funds to be used in the extension 
of urgent assistance to the widows and children of our 
victims of the 
of the Gal- 
collected for 


who were the 
is the 
veston Labor Council to use all 
the relief of the children of our fellow 
trade unionists who were killed in the disaster. Their 


objective is to take care of approximately 100 children. 


fellow trade unionists 


Texas City disaster. It intention 
money 


widows and 


The suffering of our fellow workers and their fami- 
lies is a matter of deep interest and concern to all of 
us. We cannot begin to comprehend the tragic conse- 


quences of the terrible Texas City disaster. Please 
contribute as liberally as possible to the fund being 
raised by the Galveston Labor Council. Send such 


contributions as you may find it possible to make to 
Mr. B. A. Gritta, Chairman, for Relief 
Fund for Texas City of the Galveston Central Labor 
Union, Labor Temple, 218 Twenty-Third Street, Gal- 
veson, Texas. 


Committee 


Fraternally yours, 
WILLIAM GREEN, 


President, American Federation of Labor 


(Signed 
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ECONOMIC DANGER SIGNALS 


We have unprecedented prosperity. Sixty million 
people are gainfully employed. Our annual national 
income is approaching the 200 billion dollar mark— 
almost double the 1935-39 average. Corporation profits 
are the largest in American history—will probably reach 
17-20 billion dollars for 1947, compared to 12 billion 
dollars in 1946. 

Yet there is uncertainty and anxiety as to our eco- 
nomic future. The question that is most frequently 
heard is not “Will we have a depression?” but “When 
will the depression come ?” 

Trends that will lead to a “bust,” unless checked, are 
increasing rapidly. Government reports and surveys 
as well as many independent studies are revealing dis- 
turbing facts that are ominous signs of impending eco- 
nomic catastrophe. 

The President’s Economic Council listed the following 
temporary “props” of our present prosperity that may 
soon be completely removed and lead to a_ business 
collapse. 


(1) Plant expansion and reconversion to peacetime 
production. Since the war ended about twelve billion 
dollars has been expended for such purposes. Now that 
phase of industrial development is nearly over. 

(2) Inventory accumulation. Around ten billion dol- 
lars was spent last year for consumers goods to meet 
backlog demands and to refill store shelves. Today 
inventories are at a peak. According to the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, inventories averaged sixteen 
billion dollars for 1945, but totalled thirty-eight billion 
dollars in March 1947. Further purchases can not be 
expected if stores are overstocked. 


(3) Savings reserves. There has been rapid spending 
of savings. Of the twenty billion dollars of war sav- 
ings bonds in denominations under one hundred dollars, 
fifteen billion dollars’ worth has been cashed. Savings 
have dropped from $33 billion in 1945 to $16 billion 
in 1946. Savings are not widespread. At the end of 
1945, the top tenth of the families had 60% of the 
total savings. The bottom 40% held only 1% of the 
total. And 24% of the families had no savings at all. 


(4) Large export trade. In 1946, exports reached 
$5 billion. Excessive costs and reductions in govern- 
ment loans will reduce exports sharply. But even if 
foreign trade should reach the unprecedented amount of 
ten per cent of our total production, the balance, 90 
per cent, will have to be bought at home. 

The most alarming sign of industrial disaster is the 
runaway inflation that is spiraling prices upward with 
no end in sight. In June 1947, the consumer price in- 
dex (cost of living index) was 157% of the 1935-39 
average. The Bureau of Labor Statistics reported that 
the food index on July 1947 was 193% of the 1935-39 
base of 100. The price increases are now greater than 
those that followed World War I and led to the Great 
Depression of the “30’s.” Uncontrolled price increases 
mean rapidly shrinking buying power. 
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The President’s Economic Council reported that the 
consumer’s per capita real income dropped from $1,038 
in 1946 to $956 in the first half of 1947. From July 
1946 to May 1947, the average factory wage rose from 
$43.31 to $48.86 a week, an increase of 13%; but prices 
rose 17% in the same period. The minimum budget 
for a family of four is $70.52 a week, or over $3600 
a year, according to the Heller Committee for Research 
in Social Economics. In 1945, two thirds of the fam- 
ilies had an income of less than $3000 a year. Very few 
workers and teachers are enjoying the present pros 
perity. 

The story is different with profits. The National City 
Bank survey discloses that the 451 leading corporations 
had a profit of $1% billion after taxes in the first half 
of 1947 compared with $34 billion in the first half 
of 1946. The Midyear Economic Report of the Pres- 
ident records that profits after taxes this year are at 
the annual rate of $17 billion, compared with $12 bil- 
lion for 1946. The New York Stock Exchange publi- 
cation, Exchange, stated that the steel, iron, and coke 
industry had a net gain of 155% over last year. 

It has been repeatedly demonstrated that higher wages 
need not result in higher prices. In manufacturing, 
labor costs are only 16.6% of the total value of the 
products. A 15% increase in wages would mean at 
most an increase of less than 242% of the total cost 
Increased worker productivity more than compensates 
for increase in pay. High profits do affect greatly both 
the wages received by employees and the prices paid by 
consumers. (It must be remembered that all employees 
are consumers.) If corporations received a reasonable 
profit, i.e. five billion dollars (prewar rate), then twelve 
billion dollars would be available for wage increases 
or price reductions. 

Whether we are still living in an economy of free 
enterprise is becoming increasingly questionable. In a 
system of free enterprise, the price of commodities is 
established by the law of supply and demand and the 
competition among producers for buyers. .This is no 
longer entirely true in America. Only 43% of all manu- 
factured goods are produced under genuinely competitive 
conditions. About 57% of our commodities are pro- 
duced in industries in which the four largest firms turn 
out over 50% of the*total output of these industries 


Before Pearl Harbor, 250 corporations controlled two- 
thirds of the manufacturing capacity, of the nation 
Since then, about 2,000 small firms have merged with 
large corporations. They represent almost 5% of all the 
manufacturing corporation assets in 1943. Such 
monopolies eliminate competition, restrict production, 
and fix prices. The law of supply and demand is no 
longer operative. 

The danger signals must be heeded. Applying legis 
lative brakes on monopolies and unwarranted high 
profits, and increasing mass purchasing power by price 
controls and adequate wages can save us from plunging 
into the abyss of economic ruin. 
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